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First Story of How Maclean and Burgess 
Fled to Moscow With British-American Secrets 
By VLADIMIR PETROV 

















in a new series: 


Peace Officer 


ready for war 


This man is a peace officer. His beat is the 
whole world, for he flies for TAC—the 
Tactical Air Forces of the U. S. Air Force. 
Primary job of the Tactical Air Forces is to 
stamp out “brush fire’? aggressions wherever 
they may occur. This is being accomplished 
by maintaining at combat readiness a com- 
pletely self-contained striking force with a 
devastating nuclear punch, and a global reach. 
Such a far-reaching assignment calls for 
versatility in men, equipment, techniques and 
weapons. Douglas is proud to have its 
planes included in the ‘Tactical Air 
Command's inventory of fighters, bombers, 


transports and reconnaissance aircraft. 


ONG-RANGE JET FOR 


Defense is everybody's business 


The Douglas RB-66 can fly 600-700 mph but 
not without people to pilot and service it. The 
Air Force needs young men and women who 


agree that “‘defense is everybody’s business.” 


ony 


a -—— First in Aviation 





Is the small company through? 


N" as long as Americans still have ambition, 


and American machines stay modern. 


In most industries the smallest plant can have 
the same machines as its largest competitor. If 
that small plant keeps its machines modern and 
if its workers use them well, its costs can be as 
low or lower than the giant’s—and in these com- 
petitive days, business goes to the low-cost plant, 


big or little. 


‘WARNER 
SWASEY 


1-A Turret Lathe machining parts Cleveland 
Sor other turret lathes PRECISION 


MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





% Latest on How Spies 
Get U.S. Secrets 


Here are the actual details of how 


THIS 


a huge Soviet spy network operated 
for years under the very noses of offi- 
cials in Australia—and how it acquired 


U.S. secrets closely guarded at home. 


ISSUE 


They are reported in an official study, 
based on Russian documents brought 
in by a defecting Soviet agent. See 


page 98. 


% “We Took the ‘Torture’ Course” 
This is a firsthand report by three members of the U.S. Air 


Force on the controversial survival course, with its 


“prisoner 


interrogation” treatment. For their conclusions, see page 42. 


* Will Colleges Soon Be Overwhelmed? 


When will full impact of the big postwar “baby crop” which 
now is overcrowding the nation’s grade schools, swamp college 
campuses? To see if your child is to be affected, turn to page 32. 
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The Bel Air Convertible. You'll find 
your favorite model among Chevrolet’s 
complete line of Fisher Body beauties. 


Chevrolet's getting the bouquets 


for being the Go-Getter of the year 


By now, just about everybody’s got the word that 
the Motoramic Chevrolet is the hottest thing 
that’s happened in cars this year. Most folks 
know that this trim and crisp-lined beauty is 
practically rewriting the stock car record books 
from coast to coast. 


And what does the record show? That Chev- 
rolet can take any car in its class to the cleaners 
over a flying mile run, That Chevrolet leaves the 
rest of its field flatfooted in acceleration contests 
—and most of the high-priced cars, too! That 
Chevrolet wins far more than its share of events 
on the rough and rugged stock car circuit where 
winning depends on getaway, handling ease and 
cornering ability — qualities that mean greater 
safety for you on the highway. 


STEALING THE THUNDER FROM THE HIGH-PRICED CARS! motoramic 


These laurels were earned in a world of stop- 
watches and eagle-eyed timers .. . in a take-on- 
all-comers world of expert drivers. And Chevrolet 
earned their healthy respect, too. 

It will earn yours when you’ve spent a few 
swift-moving miles behind the wheel. Barreling 
down the pike or tooling through town, you'll 
tingle to the action-urge of Chevrolet’s 162-h.p. 
“Turbo-Fire V8” (or 180-h.p. “Super Turbo-Fire 
V8” available as an extra-cost option). Or, if 
you go for sixes, you'll get a real kick out of 
Chevrolet’s two new sizzlers — the most powerful 
sixes in Chevrolet’s field! 

Why miss out on all the fun? Drop in and 
drive the go-getter of the year at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s. ... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 








(Advertisement) 
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—or, Old Dr. Johnson 
made one remark that a Scot 


can approve 


W' HAVE no reason to love the mem- 
ory of Samuel Johnson. Our business 
is in Scotland, and the great lexicographer 
said some things that have rankled in Scot- 
tish memories for nearly two centuries. 


In his famous dictionary (the first im- 
portant one in the English language), he 
wrote this definition; “Oats: a grain 
which in England is generally given to 
horses, but in Scotland supports the peo- 
ple.” In conversation with his biographer 
Boswell (a Scot himself), Johnson made 
such remarks as: “The noblest prospect 
which a Scotchman ever sees is the high- 
road which leads him to England.” And, 

much may be made of a Scotchman if 
he is caught young.” 


It is therefore a pleasure to recall at 
least one remark of the great Doctor 
which we can quote with approval. It de- 
serves italics: “There is nothing which 
has yet been contrived by man by which 
so much happiness as produced as by a 
good tavern or inn.” 


Since the old Doctor spent a large part 
of his life in taverns he spoke as an au- 
thority. And if he were alive today, he 
would be delighted to find how far the 
“tavern” has progressed. If he were in 
the men’s bar of a good club or hotel in 
America today, and if he were served a 
spot of 12 year old Chivas Regal Scotch 
Whisky, he would almost surely be 
moved to compose a tribute to Scotland, 
in praise of its finest product. 


The risk in this fantasy is that the bar 
might be out of Scotland’s Prince of 
Whiskies when Dr. Johnson dropped in. 
Alas, that happens occasionally. The de- 
mand for Chivas Regal has grown so 
great in America that your barman or 
spirits merchant may sometimes be unable 
to serve you. The supply of Chivas Regal 

a blend of thirty-three of the finest 
whiskies of Scotland — is inevitably lim- 
ited by nature. Please forgive an occa- 
sional disappointment, and ask again! 


7 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
86 PROOF 


CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORP, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The March of the News 





POLIO PAST ITS PEAK? 


— THAT POLIO for 1955 had reached 
and passed its peak were seen by the 
U.S. Public Health Service. In most 
areas, the number of new cases decreased 
or held stationary, offsetting slight in- 
creases in other sections. 

Throughout the nation a total of 2,009 
new cases was reported for the week 
ended September 10, or about 2 per cent 
less than the 2,058 recorded for the pre- 
vious week. For the year, since January 
1, the total was 18,215, compared with 
21,324 in the same period last year. For 
the “disease year,” which begins April 
1, total cases were 17,152, as against 
19,771 for the corresponding period of 
1954. 

Among children who had received 
Salk vaccine, there were 231 paralytic 
and 341 nonparalytic cases. 


HOW U.S. IS GROWING 


HE CENSUS BUREAU has figured out that 

U.S. population reached a total of 
165,495,000 on August 1, an increase 
of 14,362,000 since the latest official 
census, April 1, 1950. For the year since 
Aug. 1, 1954, it was a gain of 2,828,000. 
The figures include armed forces over- 
seas. 


AID TO FLOOD VICTIMS 


— To 185 victims of the floods that 
struck the Northeast as a result of 
hurricane Diane have been approved by 
the Small Business Administration. At 
the same time, SBA has been helping 
more than 750 individuals complete ap- 
plications for loans totaling nearly 19 
million dollars. Banks in the area have 
assigned 55 experienced credit men to 
help SBA process the applications. 


MORE TROUBLE FOR PERON 


N® UPRISINGS in Argentina's armed 
forces plagued President Juan D. 
Perén last week. One after the other, 
units in many parts of the interior re- 
volted. Elements of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force were involved. 

The uprisings were a product of the 
unrest that had been increasing among 
military officers since the President 
started his fight on the Catholic Church, 
10 months ago. A new cause of resent- 
ment was a plan to turn the 6-million- 
member General Confederation of Labor 
into Peronist “militia.” Many officers 
viewed this as a scheme to rob the armed 
forces of their traditional power and they 


° 


were willing to fight to keep that from 
happening. 

At the outbreak of trouble, Perén put 
the whole country under martial law. 
Loyal troops were dispatched in an at- 
tempt to subdue the rebellious units. 


TIPS FOR CAMPAIGNERS 


ICE PRESIDENT NIXON thinks the old- 

fashioned whistle-stop political cam- 
paign is on the way out. The reason: 
television. 

It is becoming realized, he said in a 
speech, that a candidate can be more ef- 
fective and reach more people with a 
30-minute TV appearance than he can 
by repeating the same speech at a dozen 
train stops in a day. 

The Vice President also had some ad- 
vice for candidates who use TV: Views 
should be presented simply, in unre- 
hearsed and spontaneous speeches. The 
candidate also should spend as much 
money advertising his TV appearance in 
the newspapers as he spends for the TV 
time itself. 


DRAFTEES FOR THE NAVY 


OREAN-WAR ENLISTMENTS in the Navy 
are expiring, and there are too few 
volunteers. 

Result: The Navy will draft men tor 
the first time since World War II. The 
expected rate is 10,000 draftees a month 
from November through April, doubling 
the over-all draft call. The Navy said it 
will reduce its call in May, end it prob- 
ably after June. 


SLOGANS OF ‘56 


MATEUR SLOGAN WRITERS are deluging 
A the headquarters of both the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties with catch 
phrases to be used in next year’s campaign. 

Most writers offer their suggestions 
free of charge. Some expect to be paid. 
One of the latter offered to return the 
money if his slogan failed to bring suc- 
cess to the Republicans. 

There are many duplications, or par- 
tial duplications, especially involving 
twists on “The man of the hour—Eisen- 
hower.” The 1952 “I like Ike” becomes 
“I like Ike better than ever,” or “I still 
like Ike.” 

Most ideas received by the Democrats 
also involve the “I like Ike” theme, but 
in reverse, such as “I used to like Ike,” or 
“I like Ike but not in the White House.” 

The Republicans already have a slo- 
gan: “Everything is booming but the 
guns.” 
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This is Apota. The name is a contraction of Automatic Positioning of Telemetering Antenna. 


It Takes Messages from Guided Missiles in Flight 


This mysterious object is Apota. 

If it sounds and looks like some- 
thing from Mars, there is good 
reason. For what Apota does is to 
receive messages from far out in 
space. 

When a missile is launched, the 
observers on the ground want to 
know what is happening way up 
there on its flight. 


So they equip it with a radio 
that will send back data to the 
earth. Apota is the giant antenna 
that automatically tracks the missile 
in flight and picks up these radio 
messages. 

It’s an instrument designed by 
the Sandia Corporation, a Bell 
System subsidiary in New Mexico. 
There Western Electric and Bell 


Telephone Laboratories direct work 
on the development of atomic 
weapons for the armed forces. 
This is just one of the many 
major defense projects undertaken 
by the Bell System at the govern- 


ment’s request. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





















You can do what Professional Insurance Buyers do... get 


BROADER SIMPLIFIED INSURANCE 





Professional Insurance Buyers are employed 
by many corporations to develop the program 
of insurance that best fits their need for pro- 
tection. These buyers, through agents and 
brokers, find the answer to their requirements 
in the policies pioneered by North America 


Companies. 





Your business may not be large enough to 
warrant an Insurance Buyer on the staff. But, 


like the professional buyer, you can get policies 1. D.D.D. Policy (Dishonesty, Disappearance, Destruction). 

; Indemnity Insurance Company of North America pio- . 
that are broad, simplified and fitted together neered in the development of this package policy for 
to form a wall of protection—at the most business men. It not only covers all losses arising from 
‘ embezzlement by employees, but also provides compre- 
economical cost. hensive protection against loss of money and securities 
from most forms of crime. 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North 





America is the leading independent market for 
casualty insurance, the company Professional 
Buyers consider the place to get unusual pro- 


tection to cover unusual risks. 


On these pages are six coverages which you 
should consider when you discuss your insur- 
ance needs with an Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Agent or with your 


own Broker. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 





Insurance Company of North America 


4. Key Man Group Accident and Sickness Insurance. A 
unique accident and sickness program for your team of 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company key men employees. Especially designed for your 
company, it gives your employees the security of an 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 





insured salary continuation plan during disability. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE@ Philadelphia 1, Pa Also provides high limits and benefits to fit your needs. 
2OTE d d [© . ’ ° 














that fits your business needs at low cos 








2. Blanket Liability Policy* tailored to cover all of the 
exposures and hazards of third-party liability that face 
your business. The policy has broad insuring agree- 
ments and is rated on a simple unit base that elimi- 
nates costly record keeping for insurance purposes 
only, and is low in cost. It provides protection against 
unexpected loss from unforeseen mishaps. 


*Not available in New York, Louisiana or Texas 


3. Excess Liability Insurance. Prudent management of a 
business enterprise calls for protection against catas- 
trophe loss through excess general liability, automo- 
bile liability and workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America has 
long specialized in excess covers and has become the 
largest domestic market for catastrophe insurance. 














5. Blanket Travel Accident Policy. Covers all employees 
while they are traveling on company business. Pro- 
vides world-wide accident protection twenty-four hours 
a day. Includes rail wrecks, air crashes, hotel fires and 
other accidents occurring while traveling. This cover- 
age is increasingly important to business concerns. 





6. Liability Insurance on Your Fleets of Automobiles. Can 
be tailor-made to fit your needs with broad coverage 
backed by expert loss prevention and fast claims serv- 
ice. Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
provides high limits of liability to meet today’s condi- 
tions. A sound safeguard for businesses. 

















G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING DOLLARS 





How General Electric built a *7.00 bonus into 


the $3.50 slimline lamp 


MORE LIGHT. The picture above was taken by the glow of the 
chemical piled on the tray. It’s the phosphor used inside the 
General Electric slimline fluorescent lamp to produce light. It’s 
19% brighter than it was five years ago. Holds its brightness 
better, too. Result: over the original 6000-hour life period, to- 
day’s G-E slimline lamp gives 31% more light than the 1950 
slimline. 


LONGER LIFE. Silhouetted against the glow is a tiny coil of 
wire. It’s the cathode that carries electricity to operate the lamp. 
It’s coiled three times. It holds more starting chemical and holds 
it longer. This cuts down on early burnouts. And this is the main 
reason why today’s General Electric slimline fluorescent lamp 
lasts 7,500 hours, compared to the old lamp’s life rating of only 
6,000 hours. 


COSTS LESS. With the value going up like this, the price of 
today’s General Electric slimline fluorescent lamp has actually 


gone down. Less than a year ago, a price reduction brought 
case-quantity buyers a net saving of 17¢ per lamp. 

To add it all up, counting lamps, labor and electricty; the 
amount of light G-E slimline gives today would have cost $7.00 
more only five years ago! 

For more facts on how General Electric gives you more for all 
your lighting dollars, write for a free 16-page Progress Report 


to Lamp Users: Large Lamp Department, General Electric, 
Dept. 482-US-9, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
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Newsgram Washington, D.C. 


There's so much optimism right now that it is a good time to look for 
possible trouble spots; to start giving weight to reasons for caution. esis 
Farmers, for one thing, are not as well off as they were. Farm income 
is slipping somewhat at a time when income generally is rising. 
Organized workers, on the other hand, are tending to get further out in 
front of the procession. The unorganized appear to be lagging somewhat. White- £ 
collar workers seem not to be doing so well, relatively. ss 
The income balance is not as stable as it was. Prosperity, in other 
words, is growing for some big groups, but lagging for others. 

















In this period, too, at the height of the boom: 

Borrowing is getting a little harder. A mortgage costs more and is not 
quite as easy to get. An installment loan now costs a little more. 

Money controls, slowly but surely, are beginning to bite. 

Prices at the same time are edging up a little. New cars may cost about 
5 per cent more. Discounts can't be quite as big, can't carry prices down 
quite so far when manufacturers’ prices move up. IV prices, appliance prices 4 
are beginning to be marked up somewhat before Christmas trade starts. 

All of these things tend to put mild restraint upon demand. 














Forces obviously are at work that will check the boom. Credit use will 
meet new restraint if it rises more than officials think wise. Cash outflow 
from the Government, in months ahead, will fall below the inflow. 

Inventories, rising in many lines now, will begin to seem adequate or 
even a little large, if demand should level off or slip a little. 

Steam back of the boom no longer seems to be building up its pressure. 
Instead, boom pressures are beginning to meet some resistance. 











What you probably will see develop is something like this: 
In closing 1955 months, a leveling off around present highs. 
In early 1956, stability at a high level, but no new Spurt upward. 
In summer and early autumn, 1956, maybe a seasonal dip. ; 
In late 1956, renewed upturn, gradual, not hectic. ot 
The outlook, at this point, suggests that a leveling-out stage is at hand * 
or near at hand. It suggests that tightened credit may affect demand for 
new cars and houses to a moderate degree in months ahead. 
Stability is more likely to be the word most used to describe business 
conditions in the year ahead than the word boom. There may be what could be 
called a “dip" during the vacation period next year. 
Written for the issue of September 23, 1955, Volume XXXIX—No. 13 (over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


At the same time, there will be these counters to business slowing: 

Taxes will be cut by mid-1956, releasing income for spending. 

Borrowing, made a little harder now, will be eased at the first sign that 
the restraints are really hurting. Loan money will not be dried up. 

Farmers, guite probably, will get added subsidies. The "baby crop" will 
be a bumper crop again, underwriting many kinds of demand. 

Peace will add to the feeling of security and optimism. 

In other words, a slowing in the boom does not mean recession or hard 
times. Over the long range, the outlook in this country is excellent. 





There's a change in public attitude that seems of growing importance. 
Debt, for example, no longer is feared the way it once was. Younger 
generation seems ready to take on big obligations with complete abandon. Once 
it was standard practice to save money with which to buy things that could not 
be purchased out of current income. Now it is standard practice to go into debt 

to buy what is desired, with payment to be made while enjoying the product. 

People seem to forget that there still can be danger in debt. 

Big families, too, no longer seem to be resisted. Population rise of 
U.S. now is among the fastest of any nation. The onetime concern about where 
the money is coming from to educate a big family, or to feed and clothe the 
family in the style to which it would like to be accustomed has faded. 

The oncoming generation appears convinced that everything will be taken 
care of some way; maybe that an all-encompassing Government will make sure that 
nobody really lacks for the good things of life. That attitude of confidence, 
of lack of worry about the future, influences business in the present. 








Draft pinch, eased for a time, is to be felt more sharply again. 
Draft will be used by the Navy to get 10,000 men a month. Draft of men 
for the Air Force comes next. Army draft now takes 10,000 a month. 

Draft _use is rising because volunteering is down. Plentiful jobs, high 
pay in civilian life, peace, all combine to cut down on the urge to enlist. 
Resulting alternatives: increase draft calls or cut armed forces. 

Political pressures are growing to make more cuts in military manpower. 














More and more complaints are being heard of draft boards taking scientists 
from civilian jobs to serve as privates, or of taking youths for the ranks 
just before completion of college courses. The point is this: There are 
4,000 local draft boards around the nation, each of them pretty much a law unto 
itself. If rules made in Washington always governed, instances of what some 
regard as injustice might be avoided. Draft boards have quotas to fill and 
tend to take a harder-boiled view toward who should be exempt than do many 
parents--or even employers. 


Two Germanys in Europe now are added to two Chinas in Asia as rather a 
permanent prospect. Konrad Adenauer, in Moscow, gave Communist Russia the 
opening into West Germany that she wanted. Russia now can play both ends 
against the middle. There'll be more and more pressure for “one Germany" along 
Communist lines just as there is for “one China," also Communist. 

Communists are getting set to make the most of “peaceful coexistence" just 
as they did of the "cold war." Any deal usually is on Communist terms. 
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$165,000,000 appetite! 


To give our customers all the telephone service they want, fast- 

growing Independent companies spent $165,000,000-—last year alone— 
enlarging and improving telephone facilities! Most of this investment +1,679,000,000 
went into products of the telephone industry’s several hundred _— a 
manufacturers and thousands of small suppliers. From these producers, 
Independent telephone companies get the very best in equipment, tools — | 
and materials. Nothing less will satisfy our 11,000 communities... PR IE 2 RE 


in Independent Telephone Companies 


with a need for modern service in ever-increasing amounts! ee . 


Independent Telephone Companies of America 


United States Independent Telephone Association + Pennsylvania Building + Washington, D.C 





Washington Whispers 


[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Republicans See Harriman as Man to Beat. . . Britain 
May Cut Draft... ‘Kind to Reds” Line Wearing Thin? 


In private, top diplomats admit that 
Konrad Adenauer, West Germany’s 
Chancellor, came off second best in 
his first deal with the Soviet Union. 
The Communists now get a chance to 
work both sides of the diplomatic 
street—in East Germany and in West 
Germany, with the aim of drawing 
West Germany from her present allies. 


x * * 


Germany’s Adenauer, at 79, is think- 
ing of running for another four-year 
term when his present term ends in 
1957. The Chancellor is unwilling to 
concede that age 80 will be any handi- 
cap in politics. 


: & 2 


Sir Anthony Eden, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, is giving serious thought to 
cutting draft service for British 
youths from 24 months to 18 months. 
If Britain cuts, American officials fear 
that it will be difficult to retain 24- 
month draft service for U. S. youths. 


x «* * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is being pressed by Republicans 
to come up with an answer to the 
growing political problem created by 
the steady decline in farm income. Mr. 
Benson is studying a lot of ideas, but 
is aware that many Secretaries of 
Agriculture have sought an answer to 
the farm price problem since 1920— 
without marked success in peacetime. 


ee ee 


The most that Republicans are claim- 
ing, as of now, is 235 seats in the 
House of Representatives to be elected 
next year, with 218 needed for a ma- 
jority. There is increased worry with- 
in the party over the political situa- 
tion in the Midwest farm belt. 


2. a 


A high-ranking Republican says this 
of Mr. Eisenhower: “Ike is more of a 
Republican than he used to be. For a 


long time he felt that he either had to 
be nonpartisan as President or to be 
strictly political as head of the party. 
He didn’t see how the two could be 
mixed. After the 1954 campaign, he 
finally decided that he could be both 
a good party man and a President for 
all the people too.” 


x * * 


Reports have been so numerous lately 
about the President’s good appear- 
ance and robust health that some 
people began to wonder if they might 
be deiiberately exaggerated. The fact 
is Mr. Eisenhower is in peak condi- 
tion. 


e: 2 


Averell Harriman, Governor of New 
York, is regarded more and more by 
Republican strategists as the man 
they will have to try to beat in 1956. 
Reports are that Adlai Stevenson 
faces more than expected resistance 
from the practical politicians who 
operate the party machinery. 


£2 ® 


Thomas Dewey’s name keeps bobbing 
up as either a potential vice-presiden- 
tial nominee in 1956 or a Republi- 
can candidate for the U.S. Senate. 
The former New York Governor is 
showing no present interest in the 
feelers that come his way. 


rok. 


Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
U.S., is being described by some of 
his colleagues as one of the most “‘lib- 
eral” members the Court has had in a 
long time. The Chief Justice is held to 
be more “liberal” in his approach to 
social and economic issues than at 
least six others of the Court’s nine 
men. 


Oi tem 


Trouble is blowing up again in oil- 
rich Iran, with some predictions heard 
that there will be a political eruption 


within six months. The Shah’s hold 
on the country is described as some- 
what uncertain, with intrigue run- 
ning wild. 


x * * 


Some important officials in Washing- 
ton already are tiring of the “be kind 
to Communists” line of present in- 
ternational policy. More and more, 
opinion is expressed by officials in 
private that it is a mistake to open 
doors once closed to Communists just 
because the Kremlin no longer talks 
tough. British officials, too, feel that 
top-level American officials are being 
taken in too much by the new Com- 
munist line. 


ik es 


Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia is urging 
a policy of “active co-operation” be- 
tween European Socialist parties and 
Communists, now that the Kremlin’s 
line has softened. Tito argues that, 
since the Kremlin now declares there 
can be more than one way toward 
socialism, there is little to fear from 
Communists. 


a: 2. 


Coleman Andrews, head of the coun- 
try’s tax-collection machinery, is plan- 
ning to resign in the relatively near 
future to return to private business. 
Mr. Andrews is reported to feel that 
the Internal Revenue Service, shaken 
by scandals during the last Adminis- 
tration, now is in good shape. 


* & ¢ 


The Communist cell that congres- 
sional investigators say was active in 
Government at least until 1954 is 
reported to have centered in one of 
the labor agencies. 


en g 


Harold Stassen, in charge of disarma- 
ment planning, is gaining in favor 
with President Eisenhower and may 
be in line for bigger things later. 
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TO TAME ROUGH SE 


Stabilizer Cuts Ship’s Roll Up to 90% 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


“Now Id like to take a cruise more than 
ever!” 

a That, probably, was the reaction of 
most people when radio, television and 
the nation’s press announced recently an 
effective way of taming rough seas. But 
to shipowners and shipping men the 
announcement meant more than passen- 
ger comfort alone. It offered substantial 
savings — by reducing damage to ships 
and cargoes, by improving course and 
speed in heavy weather thus saving fuel 
and time between ports. 


ws To understand how the Sperry Gyro- 


. fin* Ship Stabilizer is able to tame moun- 


tainous seas and eliminate up to 90% 
of the former roll, take another look at 
the illustrations above. The hydrofoil- 
type fins are constantly positioned to 
exert anti-roll forces of precision mag- 
nitude and timing. Controlled by sensing 
devices that anticipate each roll of the 
ship, one fin literally “pushes down” 
while the other “lifts up”—and even the 
biggest wave is subdued! 

= In bringing this development to the 
maritime trade, Sperry engaged the 
hydrodynamic experience and shipbuild- 


q 
¢ 


urse and speed ~ 


nstabilized ship is forced to cut speed 


ing facilities of the Newport News Ship 
building and Dry Dock Company. And 
many highly specialized Sperry skills 
were combined to make this develop- 
ment possible. The sensitive controls, for 
example, result from Sperry’s vast expe 
rience in designing gyroscopic and elec 
tronic systems — the enormous 
from Sperry’s knowledge of hydraulic 
and servo systems. 


pow el 


a These combined skills have also been 
responsible for many of our nation’s 
most effective weapons of defense and 
for the most advanced instrumentation 
for ships of the sky and of the sea. * 
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> A YOUNG GENERAL, hero of two 
wars, has. been given an important new 
command. He is Brig. Gen. John H. 
Michaelis, chosen to head the Southern 
European Task Force of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

General Michaelis will have his head- 
quarters at Vicenza, Italy, 38 miles west 
of Venice, at the foot of the Dolomite 
Alps. His task force is being formed 
mostly from U.S. troops now being 
withdrawn from Austria. His job is to 
strengthen the NATO defense line, weak- 
ened by loss of its occupation foothold 
in Central Europe. 

A native of San Francisco, reared in 
Lancaster, Pa., General Michaelis entered 
West Point from the Regular Army. As 
a 31-year-old commander of a paratroop 
regiment, he led his men on a predawn 
drop into Normandy on D-Day. Seriously 
wounded in a later airborne invasion of 
the Netherlands, he walked out of a hos- 
pital in England to rejoin the 101st Air- 
borne Division in Belgium during the 
Battle of the Bulge. 

In Korea, General Michaelis went back 
into action as a lieutenant colonel in 
command of the 27th (Wolfhound) Regi- 
ment—the first U.S. unit to halt the on- 
rushing North Koreans. His command 
later made a gallant stand at Pusan. He 
won a battlefield promotion to colonel, 
then got a brigadier general’s star. He 
holds 21 military decorations and rib- 
bons, including the Distinguished Service 
Cross, awarded for heroism under fire. 


—United Press 


MOHAMAD ALI 
. « « plans for Pakistan 


—United Press 


GENERAL MICHAELIS 
. . @ new command 


> NEW PRIME MINISTER of Pakistan 
is pushing his 8-year-old country’s de- 
mand that the United Nations hold a 
plebiscite to decide the future status of 
Kashmir—an area of more than 4 million 
population now jointly controlled and 
claimed by Pakistan and her neighbor, 
India. 

Chaudhri Mohamad Ali hopes to 
avoid a satyagraha, or “peace march,” 
by unarmed Pakistanis into Indian Kash- 
mir; fears it might erupt into armed war- 
fare. Some religious and civic groups in 
Moslem Pakistan have been signing up 
volunteers for such a march. The satya- 
graha has been used previously by India, 
most recently in an unsuccessful attempt 
to force Portugal to give up its ancient 
colony of Goa on India’s West Coast. 

Prime Minister Mohamad Ali, in office 
six weeks, was educated as a chemist, 
later turned to finance as an employe of 
the former British Government of India. 
He was a key adviser to Pakistan’s 
founder, Mohamad Ali Jinnah; became 
Secretary General of his country’s first 
Government in 1947; later was named 
Minister of Finance. He is regarded as a 
strong friend of the U. S., likely to con- 
tinue a pro-Western foreign policy. 

The Prime Minister has many plans 
for the development of Pakistan, not the 
least of which is to make it a republic. 
It is now a dominion within the British 
Commonwealth. He also hopes to build 
a new capital, 25 miles northeast of the 
present capital of Karachi. 


> ROBERT B. ANDERSON, a former 
Secretary of the Navy and Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, has been named pres- 
ident of Ventures, Ltd., a Canadian min- 
ing empire which operates on five 
continents. 

The firm had been headed since its 
founding, in 1928, by Thayer Lindsley, 
one of the world’s foremost geologists. 
Now 72, Mr. Lindsley will become board 
chairman of the multimillion-dollar hold- 
ing company, which seeks out and de- 
velops mines producing nickel, copper, 
zinc, lead, silver, gold, iron, tin, cobalt, 
uranium, oil and gas and rare industrial 
metals. U.S. projects include oil and gas 
in the Williston fields of North and South 
Dakota. 

Business management is an old story 
to Mr. Anderson, who started life on a 
Texas cotton farm, taught school after 
two years of college, studied law and 
entered the Texas Legislature at 22. He 
got into the ranching and oil business as 
an attorney for the 300-million-dollar 
W. T. Waggoner estate—a big outfit, even 
for Texas—and, from 1941 to 1953, served 
as its general manager. 

Mr. Anderson, 45, is a Democrat who 
campaigned for President Eisenhower. He 
came to Washington at the beginning of 
the present Administration, made such 
an impression as the Navy’s “landlub- 
ber” Secretary that he was quickly pro- 
moted to the No. 2 post in Defense. He 
resigned last July. 

(Continued on page 16) 


—USN&WR Photo 


ROBERT B. ANDERSON 
. . . back to private business 
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Just one step to make a business call across the nation 





The territory that just one of your salesmen or 
representatives can serve today has been im- 
measurably widened. You now can go from one 
end to the other of Main Street, U.S. A., in 724 Vancouver, 8. ¢ 
hours. United Air Lines’ DC-7 Mainliners link 
both Los Angeles and San Francisco with New 
York nonstop, and other Mainliners® serve 80 






ea 
one P . ° . : —\2 w York-Mewar\ ( 
cities with timesaving, convenient flights. « = rent —Fpriadelpna 
° ~d UBaltimore 
When broadening your territory with United tom \ — 


Air Lines—add the convenience of an automo- 
bile. United Air Lines will be glad to arrange 
in advance for a rental car at destination. 


Fly the Business Route of the Nation BPy-m MTT 4 


For reservations, call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent 
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CONTINUED 


> A VETERAN EDUCATOR who was 
chosen on his record as a superintendent 
of public schools is the new Under Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Herold C. Hunt comes to his new post 
from Harvard University, where he was 
Eliot Professor of Education. He is the 
first professional educator to hold such a 
high position in the Department, estab- 
lished in 1953. 

Secretary Marion B. Folsom selected 
his new top aide without ever having met 
him. “I figured a superintendent of pub- 
lic schools would be a good administra- 
tor,” he explained. 

Mr. Hunt, 53, began his career in ed- 
ucation as a high-school teacher at Hast- 
ings, Mich. He has been superintendent 
of schools in such diversified areas as 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Kansas City, Mo., and Chicago. 

In Chicago, Mr. Hunt was credited with 
eliminating a political patronage system 
from the city’s schools, putting through 
a 50-million-dollar building program and 
increasing teachers’ salaries 50 per cent. 

On his first day at his new job, the 
Under Secretary arrived before 8 a.m., 
found himself locked out of his office. 
He sat down at a hall desk, opened his 
brief case and started to work. 


> HUGH GAITSKELL has been given a 
big push toward the top of the British 
Labor Party with disclosure by Clement 
Attlee that, at 72, he is eager to retire, 


hand over the reins of British Socialism 
to a younger man. 

Although there may be a scramble for 
the leadership when Mr. Attlee lays it 
down, observers on the scene believe that 
Mr. Gaitskell is ‘way out in front. The 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
49. Of others considered in the running, 
most are aging veterans of the political 
wars. 

Mr. Gaitskell’s moderate views make 
him the natural adversary of his most 
likely challenger—Aneurin Bevan, the 
fiery Welsh left-winger, whose coolness 
toward the U.S. and friendliness toward 
Russia have cost him some of his former 
support in the party. 

An honor graduate of Oxford Univer- 
sity at 21, Mr. Gaitskell taught at London 
University until World War II plucked 
him out of the classroom, turned him into 
a top planner of Britain’s economic war- 
fare. He won a seat in Parliament in 
1945; six years later was a Cabinet Min- 
ister and rising star in Socialist skies. 

When Mr. Gaitskell became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at 44, he was the young- 
est to hold the purse strings of the British 
Government in half a century. He is skill- 
ful in debate, has full confidence in his 
ability to lead Labor back to power in 
the next election. 

If a showdown comes between Mr. 
Gaitskell and Mr. Bevan, it probably will 
take place at a meeting of the Labor 
Party hierarchy late next month. 


> A SUPERSONIC PIONEER who works 
for the Government is credited with in- 
venting a radical, “pinch-waist” design 
for military aircraft that boosts their 
speeds by as much as 25 per cent without 
an increase in power. 

The discovery by Richard T. Whit- 
comb, 34-year-old engineer at the lab- 
oratories of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at Langley 
Field, Va., has been called “one of the 
most significant military scientific break- 
throughs since the atomic bomb.” His 
new concept of aircraft design—kept se- 
cret for many months—pinches in the 
fuselage at the point where wings are at- 
tached; reduces air-flow “drag” as the 
plane passes through and beyond the 
sound barrier. 

Mr. Whitcomb began his scientific ex- 
periments at the NACA’s Langley Labo- 
ratory in 1943, shortly after graduation 
from Worcester Polytechnic Institute, in 
Massachusetts. He has specialized in 
high-speed-flight problems encountered 
in the development of new aircraft. 

Although now classified for military 
use only, Mr. Whitcomb’s new design is 
likely to be used someday to step up 
the development of economical passenger 
air travel at supersonic speeds. 

Mr. Whitcomb’s achievement brought 
him the NACA’s meritorious award for 
outstanding performance in 1953—but no 
monetary reward. His Government salary 
is $11,600 a year. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES—VOLUNTEERS AND PARACHUTISTS 


—United Press 


A MOUNTAIN IN FLAMES .. . 





> SMOKEJUMPERS who dropped 
from planes joined forest rangers 
and 5,000 volunteer fire fighters— 
U.S. servicemen and civilians—in 
a battle to control towering forest 
blazes last week over a wide area 
of California. 

Rain and cooler weather helped 
the airborne and earth-bound fire- 
men to extinguish or corral all fires 
in the Klamath, Shasta-Trinity, 
Lassen, Six Rivers and Tahoe na- 
tional forests, on the north. Hot dry 
winds in southern California, how- 
ever, fanned swirling flames—many 
started by lightning—in other forest 
preserves. 

Marion M. Nelson, U. S. Forest 
Service fire-control chief in the 
area, said a few of the fires seemed 
to have been deliberately set. His 
early estimate: timber worth 16.5 
million dollars destroyed. 





Wide World 


. . . FIRE FIGHTERS ARRIVE BY AIR 
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"Wood burners’”’ were fun to watch, but... 


Today's ““work horse” is the diesel. . . fast, depend- 
able . .. working around the clock on main lines and 
in the switchyards of America’s countless railroads. 
Sundstrand’s contribution to this “better way” is 
through machine tools such as the Sundstrand Auto- 
matic Lathe (right), used in the production of diesel 
engine parts. Sundstrand equipment and technical 
know-how have helped to bring manufacturing costs 
down, production up. The railroad industry is just 
one of many served by Sundstrand’s ‘Engineered 
Production” Service.* Perhaps Sundstrand is a name 
to remember in your business, too. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Model 16 Sundstrand Automatic Lathe 
for rough and finish turning diesel en- | 
gine liners with great savings in time. 


im SUNDSTRAND 


...@a name to remember in your business, too! 







SUNDSTRAND Aircraft Hydraulic Constant Speed Drives and Pumps + Lathes, Milling, Broaching 
MACHINE TOOL CO. and Special Machines «+ Industrial Hydraulic Valves and Pumps + Domestic Oil 
Rockford, Illinois Burner Pumps + Magnetic Chucks and Coolant Separators + Air Sanders 


here’s a better way 








The Studebaker Tradition of Craftsmanship 
begins with the first Conestoga Wagon (1852). 

g og 9 — 
A great tradition carries on: Studebaker builds 
its first pace - setting gasoline -powered car (1904). 





Studebaker starties the automotive world 
with the first true postwar car (1947). 
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(ireat American Tradition } 
burns buight again! , 
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Still pioneering: Packard introduces the most — 
powerful engine in any American car (1955). Cie 





Packard builds the first production car with 
shock absorbers as standard equipment (1910). 
The Packard Tradition of Engineering begins 
with America’s first luxury motorcar (1899). 


STODEBARKRER * 


WHERE PRIDE OF 





Down through the years, great motoring traditions were created by Studebaker, 


with its heritage of fine craftsmanship, and Packard, with its fame for inspired 


engineering. Now they are united — and a great tradition burns bright again! 


Americans love a good fight! 


Today, the dynamic new Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation is boldly challenging 
the entire automobile industry. This young 
blooded company is turning the tables on 
old-line thinking... with new men, new 
facilities, new ideas, and a new blueprint 
for growth based on a five-point program: 
1. To keep our sights always on the goal of 
giving the public exactly the kind of cars 
it wants 


2. To see that every product we produce is 
the finest in its field 


3. To remain alert, aggressive, and ready to 


take advantage of every opportunity to 


better serve the public and our dealers: ° 


4, To be the sort of company people like to 
do business with 


5. To be big but never so big as to stifle the 
individuality that is our heritage 


Frankly, we know that the only way we can 
hope to earn your business is to offer you a 
better car for your money. That's just what 
we are doing and will continue to do, for 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation is the one 
company where Pride of Craftsmanship still 
comes first. 


Today, America’s proudest automotive tra- 
dition burns bright again, with great cars 
and trucks in every price class... cars to 
fit every taste and every budget... cars 
that are first with the exciting new ideas 
in motoring. 


That's why people are buying so many more 
Packards, Clippers, and Studebakers this 
year. That's why we urge you to see your 
Studebaker or Packard Dealer soon... to 
take a demonstration ride that will be the 
most convincing proof in the world thatthe 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation is bring- 
ing better motoring to you and your family 


CLIPPER * PACKARD 


WORKMANSHIP STILL COMES FIRST! 
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Traction Express tires still going strong 
after 187,000 miles on original tread ! 


Why nylon saves you money 

Nylon is stronger than ordinary cord 
materials, withstands double the impact 
and resists heat blowouts and flex breaks. 
The all-nylon Traction Express body out- 


RANKLIN P. CLOW is a leased broker 
F in Aurora, Illinois, carrying freight 
into Missouri, Kansas and Texas. The 
tractor above operates 60 hours a week, 
hauls 15-ton loads. ‘It came equipped 
with regular highway tires,’’ Clow (right) 
says, that gave between 35,000 and 
10,000 miles. Then I equipped it with 
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B. F. Goodrich 
TRUCK TIRES 


ony +9995 


plus tax and your 
recappable tire 


6.00-16 EXPRESS 





The Express is ideal for pick-up and delivery 
trucks, trailers and heavy-duty trucks. It has 
the same tread design that came on new trucks, 
the same tread thickness as tires for far heavier 
service. And it’s fully guaranteed. All sizes 
through 10.00.22 proportionately low priced. 
Convenient terms. 
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B. F. Goodrich Traction Express tires. 
I now have 187,000 miles on the original 
tread of all 6 tires and they look good 
for 225,000 miles !”’ 

Other truck operators (below) report 
similar experiences with B. F. Goodrich 
Traction Express tires. One reason is the 
all-nylon tite body. 


D. CANALE & CO., Memphis, Tenn., reports “a 
nice reduction in our per-mile tire costs”. These 
tires have rolled 99,318 miles, with another 
30,000 to go before recapping. 





wears even its extra-thick tread—up to 
46% thicker than that of a regular tire— 
can still be recapped over and over! 

Find out how much you can save with 
B. F. Goodrich al/-nylon Traction Ex- 
press tires (rayon construction at lower 
prices). See your B. F. Goodrich retailer 
today—his address is listed under Tires 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book 
—or write The B. F. Goodrich Co., Tire & 
Equipment Div., Akron 18, Ohio. 

Specify B. F. Goodrich tires when ordering 

new trucks or trailers 
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MYSTERY OF MISSING 
DIPLOMATS SOLVED 


First Story of How Maclean and Burgess 
Fled to Moscow With British-American Secrets 


For the first time, you now can have a defi- 
nite answer to the mystery of Britain's two 
missing diplomats. 

No word has ever come before from any 
Russian source acknowledging that the two 
men are working for the Soviet Government. 

Here are the facts, as reported by a former 
secret-service official for the Russians. 

Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess, Foreign 
Office officials, it now is revealed, were long- 
time Communist agents, spies with access to 
top-level secrets of America and Britain. 

Flight came in May, 1951, when the net 
of counterespionage was closing about them. 


Melinda Maclean, American-born, fled with 
her children in September, 1953, and joined 
her husband in Moscow. Maclean and Bur- 
gess went to work in the Foreign Ministry 
in Moscow, advising on British-American 
policy. 

The four-year veil of mystery that surround- 
ed the disappearance of the British diplomats 
is cleared up here by Vladimir Petrov, former 
Soviet spy who defected in Australia, carry- 
ing with him information vital to the West. 

‘Petrov tells below, in his own words, the 
story of Burgess and Maclean, why and where 
they fled, what they are doing in Russia. 


by Vladimir Petrov 


Former top agent of the MVD in Australia, 
who defected in April, 1954 


(Copyright 1955 by United States News Publishing Corporation ) 


CANBERRA, Australia 

As former third secretary of the Soviet Embassy in 
Canberra and chief of the MVD (the Soviet espio- 
nage and security service) in Australia, I, Vladimir 
Mikhailovich Petrov, can disclose some of the secrets 
behind the detection to Moscow of the two British 
diplomats, Burgess and Maclean. 

And I can, too, tell what I learned in Canberra of 
the disappearance from Switzerland two years later 
of Maclean’s wife, Mrs. Melinda Maclean, and her 
three children. 

Donald Duart Maclean was 38 at the time of his 
disappearance. He was head of the American de- 
partment of the Foreign Office. 
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Guy Francis de Moncy Burgess was 40. He had 
been recalled to London from his post of second sec- 
retary at the British Embassy in Washington. 

It was mid-September in 1953 when our colleague, 
Second Secretary Kislytsin, walked into the MVD of- 
fice in Canberra with a smile of pride and satisfaction 
on his face. He carried a newspaper with the report 
on the disappearance of Mrs. Maclean and her child- 
ren from Lausanne on Sept. 11, 1953. 

“So it has come off at last,” he said. “I knew about 
this business. It has happened just as we planned it. I 
must cable Moscow to ask if they want the Australian 
press reports about it.” 

My wife, Dusya, as MVD cipher clerk, sent off the 
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... “Burgess was bringing out Foreign Office documents” 


cable and presently received Moscow’s reply asking 
for all important press references. 

When we arrived in Australia in February, 1951, 
we had never heard the name of either Burgess or 
Maclean; indeed we had no knowledge of their ex- 
istence. When the Australian press on June 8 pub- 
lished reports of their disappearance on May 25 of 
that year, we knew no more about the matter than 
any other baffled newspaper reader, and Moscow 
naturally saw no reason to inform us of secrets which 
had no bearing on our own special sphere of duties. 

What happened was _ that 
Burgess and Maclean, after din- 
ing at Maclean’s home in the 
Surrey village of Tatsfield on the 
night of Friday, May 25, left to- 
gether to see a friend. 

They drove in a “drive your- 
self” hired car—it was hired in 
London by Burgess—to South- 
ampton and boarded the steam- 
er Falaise for St. Malo, in North- 
ern France. 

From St. Malo came reports 
that they hired a taxi to drive 
them to Rennes to catch a 
Officially, 
nothing was known of their 
movements after they left the 
Falaise. 

As I was Kislytsin’s MVD chief 
in Australia, I insisted on knowing the background 
to his cables about Mrs. Maclean. 


Rennes-Paris _ train. 


He told me that Burgess and Maclean were long- 
term agents who had each been independently re- 
cruited to work for Soviet Intelligence in their stu- 
dent days at Cambridge University. 

Their flight was planned and directed from Mos- 
cow; Kislytsin was present during the planning of the 
escape operation. The reason for their flight was sim- 
ple: They had discovered that they were under in- 
vestigation by the British Security Service. 

Kislytsin was in personal touch with the work of 
these two important agents over a period of years. 
At the end of the war he was posted to the Soviet 
Embassy in London as MVD cipher clerk, and him- 
self handled the material supplied by Burgess. At 
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this time Burgess was bringing out brief cases full 
of Foreign Office documents, which were photo- 
graphed in the Soviet Embassy and quickly returned 
to him. 

Kislytsin used to encipher the more urgent in- 
formation and cable it to Moscow; the rest he pre- 
pared for dispatch by courier in the diplomatic bag. 

While he was in England, Kislytsin never saw 
either Burgess or Maclean; but he knew the Soviet 
official who was in contact with Burgess and who 
used to return to the Embassy with muddy clothes 
after his meetings, which evi- 
dently took place at some ob- 
scure country rendezvous. 

Kislytsin was in London from 
1945 until 1948, when he was 
recalled to Moscow. There, after 
a year on an Intelligence training 
course, in which he specialized 
in English, he was appointed to 
the First Directorate of the Com- 
mittee of Information, where he 
was put in charge of a special 
one-man section of the top-secret 
archives. 

This section was devoted sole- 
ly to the great quantity of mate- 
rial supplied by Maclean and 
Burgess. Much of it had not even 
been translated or distributed to 
the ministries concerned; but 
Kislytsin used to show particular files and documents 
to high-ranking officials who visited his section for 
the purpose. 

When Burgess and Maclean discovered that they 
were under investigation by British Security, they 
reported it to their Soviet contact in the utmost alarm. 

Kislytsin was then in Moscow and attended the 
conference of senior MVD officers called to discuss 
the possibility of getting these important agents out 
of danger to the safety of Soviet territory. 

Among those present were Colonel Raina, chief of 
the First Directorate (dealing with Anglo-American 
territories) in the Committee of Information, and 
Gorsky, who succeeded Raina in that post. 

I myself knew both these officers by sight. I once 
saw Raina in a boat with his young son fishing in the 
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.-. “The second plan: to get Mrs. Maclean to Moscow” 


Uchinskoya Reservoir, a fishing area near Moscow re- 
served for senior Government officials. And I remem- 
ber seeing Gorsky, a tall man of Jewish origin, in the 
MVD dining room. 

When my successor, Kovalenok, arrived in Austra- 
lia he told Dusya that Gorsky had been dismissed for 
concealing some compromising political facts about 
his relatives; his Jewish connections may also have 
had something to do with his downfall. 

At this conference, the perils of the proposed op- 
eration caused much misgiving and many plans were 
put forward and rejected. Kislytsin mentioned that 
the route finally chosen included an air passage over 
the border into Czechoslovakia; presumably Burgess 
and Maclean traveled from Paris by Czech or Soviet 
plane to Prague and then on to Moscow. 

Kislytsin met them for the first time on their ar- 
rival in Moscow from London. He often visited them 
at the comfortable house on the outskirts of Moscow 
where they were accommodated, and he was the of- 
ficer responsible for their maintenance and welfare. 

He signed the requisitions for their material needs 
and prepared plans for the best exploitation of their 
services. He told us that when he last saw them, 
they were supplied with the best of everything, 
were in good health, but were missing their families. 
They were then acting as advisers to the Soviet Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs on Anglo-American matters. 


DONALD MACLEAN 


IN BERLIN, A ““WANTED” SIGN 


Kislytsin was aware of the second plan, to get Mrs. 
Maclean to Moscow, and recognized some of the de- 
tails when he read in the Australian newspapers of 
its successful execution. 

My belief is that Maclean told his wife of his 
destination before he left, but I cannot be sure of 
this. At any rate she participated fully at a later stage 
of the escape plan. 

Kislytsin said that it had been intended that Soviet 
officials in London should get in touch with her on 
the matter, but that they became too apprehensive 
about British Security measures to risk making con- 
tact. 

Later, after she went with her mother and her 
three children to live in Geneva, she was in touch 
with an MVD representative who undoubtedly ar- 
ranged her flight. 

When Kislytsin left Moscow for Australia at the 
end of 1952, he handed over his special section to 
Sadovnikov, who had previously been the MVD res- 
ident in Canberra. 

It was Sadovnikov, who, with the Tass News Agen- 
cy man, Pakhomov, met me when I first arrived in 
Australia. His handwritten notes were among the 
documents which I gave to the Australian authorities 
when I fled from the Soviet Embassy in Canberra. 

Mrs. Maclean reported her husband’s absence to 
the Foreign Office on the Monday morning after 
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GUY BURGESS 


Hunt for missing diplomats extended to shadow of Iron Curtain in 1951 
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... Burgess and Maclean “in left-wing groups at Cambridge” 


he and Burgess disappeared, and the search be- 
gan. She had been left with two boys, Fergus, 
aged 7, and Donald, aged 5; soon afterwards she 
went into hospital, where their third child, a daugh- 
ter was born. 

On August 3, Mrs. Maclean’s mother received 
2,000 pounds [$5,600], sent to her through two Swiss 
banks. Two days later Mrs. Maclean herself received 
a letter from her husband which had been posted in 
Surrey, near her home. This was probably arranged 
by the MVD resident in London. 

In his letter Maclean gave no address or sign of 
where he was or what he was doing, but explained 
that the 2,000 pounds was for her and the children 
and said that she must know in her heart that he had 
to do what he had done. 

Mrs. Maclean (who showed the letter to the au- 
thorities) could offer no explanation of what this 
meant and in the following months she spoke to 
friends of her intention to divorce Donald and to 
end the “facade” of their marriage. 

I have no doubt that this was part of a “cover” 
plan in which she co-operated. 


Mrs. Maclean Disappears 

In September, 1951, she and her mother went to 
live in Geneva, where the boys were sent to school. 
It was on Friday afternoon, Sept. 11, 1953, two years 
and three months after her husband’s disappearance, 
that Mrs. Maclean drove off with her children in her 
black Chevrolet car, ostensibly for a week-end visit 
to friends, and disappeared also. Their movements 
were traced as far as the railway station at Lausanne. 
There the trail ended. 

How valuable were the services of Maclean and 
Burgess to the Soviet Union? 

Both were brilliant students, who made their way 
to important positions in their country’s service. Bur- 
gess in 1939 did highly confidential work for the 
British War Office, worked in the European Propa- 
ganda Department of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, and joined the Foreign Office in 1944, 
when he was appointed to the Far Eastern Depart- 
ment, and later to the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton. 

Maclean seemed to his friends to be a more stable 
and reliable character. He joined the Foreign Office 
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in 1935, worked in London until 1944, when he was 
appointed to Washington, and, at the time of his 
disappearance, was back in London as head of the 
American Department. 

The quantity and quality of the secret information 
which these two men were able to supply to Moscow 
in the course of their official careers can well be 
imagined. 

What was the motive that induced two men in 
such responsible positions to act as Soviet agents? 


—United Press 


MRS. DONALD MACLEAN 
... followed her husband to Russia 


They were both members of left-wing groups at 
Cambridge, and, according to Kislytsin, they were 
both recruited for ideological reasons. 

“Around 1933,” writes Mr. Geoffrey Hoare in his 
book, “The Missing Macleans,” “so disgusted was he 
(Maclean) by the spinelessness of the Western de- 
mocracies in general and of his own country in 
particular, he had seriously considered giving up his 
planned career and going to work in Russia. But, 
quite suddenly, he reverted to his original plan, and, 
after taking his First in Modern Languages . . . was 
accepted into the Foreign Service.” 
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. + - “Under Soviet system, people do not matter” 


This fits Kislytsin’s account. I guess that this was 
the point at which Maclean was recruited to work for 
the Soviet Union, and that he was advised that he 
could do more to help the cause by going forward 
with his career than by going to Russia. 

Maclean knew Burgess, who was two years his 
senior, at Cambridge, but they do not seem to have 
been close friends, and in their official careers were 
seldom in the same country at the same time. 

I got the impression from Kislytsin that they did 
not know each other as Soviet agents until the 
emergency of their flight together. I do not know on 
what terms they worked at a later stage. 

But it is the fixed policy of Soviet Intelligence to 
secure agents who are ideologically indoctrinated, 
and then to employ every other means—money, 
blackmail, flattery or whatever else will serve—to 
strengthen the Soviet hold over them. 

In the years when these two were recruited, the 
true nature of Soviet Communism was concealed 
from many people in Western countries; even in the 


Soviet Union its worst horrors had not then been 
demonstrated. But how could the deceptions of So- 
viet propaganda maintain their hold for so many 
years over a man with the knowledge and intelli- 
gence of Maclean? 

If there is one fact above all others which needs to 
be understood about the Soviet system, it is that, 
under it, people do not matter. 

If our story does not make that plain, it will fail to 
convey the true picture. A system where people 
mattered would be a radically different regime from 
that which we have known. It would mean a freedom 
which, in our experience, the Soviet Government 
cannot and dare not allow. 

From the inside we know this to be the truth. Were 
Burgess and Maclean blind to this fact to the very 
end? Or had they gone too far to turn back? 

And how much have they been allowed to see, 
how much have they allowed themselves to see, 
in the Empire of Fear that reached out and pulled 
them in to itself? 





HOW, AND WHY, DIPLOMATS 
TURNED TO RUSSIA 


When Burgess and Maclean disappeared, 
here is what happened— 


Reported from WASHINGTON and LONDON 


On May 25, 1951, Donald Maclean, head of the American 
section of the British Foreign Office, and Guy Burgess, just 
back from assignment to the British Embassy in Washington, 
disappeared. 

It was June 7, 1951, just 13 days later, that the London 
Daily Express headlined the Burgess-Maclean disappearance. 
After the news story appeared, the Foreign Office confirmed 
that the two men were, indeed, gone. 

The mystery of Britain’s missing diplomats was born. 

Consternation followed at once in Washington. 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, first heard the news on a 
radio broadcast. His quick official’ inquiries to the British 
Embassy elicited the reply that the British in Washington 
knew nothing more than the radio said. 

Senators, holding a hearing at which Secretary Acheson 
was appearing, questioned him about the men. 

Republican Senator Owen Brewster, of Maine, holding the 
first news bulletins on the case in his hand, told Mr. Acheson: 
“Mr. Maclean was believed to have a thorough knowledge of 
secret Anglo-American exchanges on such subjects as the 
North Atlantic Pact, the Korean war and Japanese Peace 
Treaty. Mr. Burgess also probably was concerned with the 
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preparation of the Japanese Treaty. If these men prove to be 
Soviet sympathizers,” Senator Brewster went on, “it would, 
I assume, be quite a serious matter in foreign relations.” 

“That is correct,” Mr. Acheson agreed. 

Another high Western diplomat, in Europe, heard of the 
disappearance and asserted with some fright, “There go the 
tripartite files of the Big Four deputies’ meetings.” 

But in London, the official attitude appeared calm. 

The first Government announcement said the men had 
gone to France “a few days ago” and that on June 1, a week 
after they slipped away, they had been suspended from their 
jobs for being absent without leave. 

Officially it was said there was no evidence that Burgess 
and Maclean had taken Government documents with them. 
There was no way to know whether they had photographed 
secret papers and taken the film. 

Both men were known to drink heavily on occasion. It was 
suggested that they might have gone to Paris on a spree. Re- 
ports appeared in the press that both had errant sexual habits. 

On June 8, the day after the mystery finally became public, 
the Foreign Office said both men had sent “all is well” cables 
to relatives from Paris. Next day, it was disclosed that the 
cables had been written by a third person and that the one 
from Burgess was sent from Rome, not Paris. 

Hints that Burgess and Maclean might have been kidnaped, 
or even murdered, succeeded the spree stories. 

In the British newspapers and among worried members of 
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[continued } 


HOW, AND WHY, DIPLOMATS FLED 





Parliament there was a growing suspicion that Burgess and 
Maclean had skipped behind the Iron Curtain. 

Word leaked out that British agents had been slow to dis- 
cover the absence of the diplomats. Then, in the hope of 
avoiding scandal, the Government had lagged in notifying 
French police to look for them. 

The formalities of search continued. Secret-service men 
watched airports and railroad stations, combed the Left Bank 
dives in Paris, the saloons and hotels of Rome. Reports came 
from all corners of the Continent that one or the other of the 
pair had been sighted. 

No clues yielded tangible results. 

The path of the pair led from Maclean’s comfortable coun- 
try’ residence. Burgess, using a false name, had called for 
Maclean on the night of May 25 in a rented car. They left 


FROM THE BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE 
. secrets leaked to the Soviets 


together. The car was found on the dock at the port of South- 
ampton. 

Baggage turned up on the excursion steamer, the Falaise, 
on which they went to St. Malo, France, ostensibly on a week- 
end cruise. A taxi driver reported he drove them from St. 
Malo to Rennes, where they could catch a train for Paris. At 
the railroad station in Rennes, the trail vanished. 

On June 11, Herbert Morrison, then British Foreign Secre- 
tary, was sharply questioned in the House of Commons. 

He repeated the scraps of information that already were 
public knowledge, added, “No further confirmed information 
of their whereabouts has so far been received.” 

Was there any evidence, he was asked, that the pair had 
gone behind the Iron Curtain? 

“I think we should be wise not to prejudge anything, one 
way or the other,” the Foreign Secretary advised. 

A month later, Members of Parliament still were asking 
sharp questions of Mr. Morrison. How did it happen, one 
member inquired, that both men held important positions in 
view of “evidence as to their Communist associations” that 
now began to come out. 

Winston Churchill pressed for a clear-cut reply to this 
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question, arguing that “the Foreign Secretary did not an- 
swer it.” 

Mr. Morrison, however, refused to talk any further in 
public about this question. 

Worry expressed by his questioners soon found firm founda- 
tion on pieces of information that began to come to light in 
the United States. 

Maclean, in Washington from 1944 to 1948, was head of 
chancery in the British Embassy, a post that made him the 
Ambassador’s chief administrator, let him in on all the secrets 
of relations between the U.S. and Britain. 

During this period the atom bomb was perfected—and 
many of its secrets stolen by Communist spies. During these 
years, the wartime alliance with Russia dissolved into sus- 
picion, then “cold war.” 

Maclean, it was discovered, had had a pass to offices of 
the Atomic Energy Commission—a pass good for admission, 
day or night, 24 hours a day. He was the chief British repre- 
sentative in the U.S. on atomic policy, helped decide which 
technical secrets could be made public. 

The British diplomat, only 38 on the day he decamped, had 
advanced rapidly, seemed to have a very promising future 
built upon solid work performed since he had joined the 
Foreign Service in 1935. 

From Washington, Maclean was moved to Cairo, as top 
administrator of the Embassy there. He took to drinking 
heavily, got in several violent scrapes that were hushed up. 

The British flew Maclean back to London. For six months 
he was treated by a psychiatrist for a “nervous breakdown.” 
His doctors said he was fit to work again. 

Maclean’s new job, after his recovery, again pitched him 
into the realm of British-American policy. On Nov. 6, 1950, 
he was appointed head of the American desk. 


Did Maclean Help China? 


The Korean war was reaching a critical stage when Mac- 
lean took over this important job. 

In Korea, Gen. Douglas MacArthur had driven far north- 
ward on the conclusion that Chinese Communists would not 
enter the fight for fear of suffering ruinous retaliation. Brit- 
ain had urged restraint upon the U. S. Attack across the Yalu 
River into Manchuria, even flights into Manchuria for recon- 
naissance, had been barred. 

Maclean would have known this. It was diplomatic policy, 
not purely a military matter. 

And somehow the Chinese Communists suddenly decided 
to attack. People close to General MacArthur feel sure the 
Communists gained knowledge of this policy of restraint. 

Burgess, too, although a lesser figure than Maclean, was 
in position to know many of these things. He had joined 
the Foreign Service in 1944, had been a private secretary to 
the Minister of State when the cold war was shaping up. 

In 1948, Burgess was assigned to the Far Eastern section 
of the Foreign Office, was there in the years when Commu- 
nists were winning the Chinese civil war and when Britain 
decided to recognize the Communist regime. 

Next, Burgess turned up in Washington where he was as- 
signed on Aug. 7, 1950, as second secretary in the British Em- 
bassy. This was a critical time for policy decisions about 
Korea. Burgess would have known of them. 

Burgess’s behavior in Washington got him in trouble with 
his superiors. In public he was outspokenly critical of the 
U.S., denounced the U.S. Senate’s inquiries into Communism 
in its own Government. It was felt that a diplomat should keep 
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his own counsel. Burgess also was arrested more than once 
for speeding on highways near Washington. In May, 1951, he 
was sent back to London under a cloud—and a few days later 
he was gone with Maclean. 

After the first sensational stories about the flight died down, 
time dragged on without producing a clue that would prove 
where the pair had gone. 

The Foreign Office denied a report that the two men had 
been located at an undisclosed spot in August, 1951. No 
official credence was put in a news report that Maclean had 
written to his wife, then living on the French Riviera. 

Repeatedly the men were reported seen in Czechoslovakia; 
once it was said they were in Poland. An anonymous diplomat 
said they were in Moscow—in prison. From Britain there was 
little but silence. 

A year after Burgess and Maclean vanished, the Foreign 
Office announced they were officially fired. 

Another clue became visible. Russia had been publishing an 
English-language propaganda magazine, New Times. The writ- 
ing was clumsy, the articles crude diatribes. Soon after the 
diplomats vanished, New Times perked up. The propaganda 
was slicker, the writing sounded as if it were written by Eng- 
lishmen and for Englishmen. 

In November, 1952—a year and a half after the vanishing 
act—fretful questions still were being asked in Parliament. A 
Labor Government, in power when Burgess and Maclean de- 
camped, had been succeeded by a Conservative Government. 

Anthony Nutting, Foreign Under Secretary, turned aside 
questions about security arising from the Burgess-Maclean 
affair, saying: “The reason why we do not wish to have pub- 
lic inquiries or to publicize more details than we have about 
this case is that we do not wish to give information about the 
methods of inquiry or to disclose other confidential matters.” 

Mrs. Maclean had left England. She was an American girl 
who had gone to Paris in the exciting days when war was 
coming in the late 1930s. There she met Maclean, a dashing, 
Cambridge-educated charmer who was working in the British 
Embassy. In 1940, Melinda Marling was married to Donald 
Maclean. 


Steps Toward Disappearance 


Shortly after Maclean disappeared, Mrs. Maclean and their 
three children—two sons plus a daughter born a few days 
after he left—took a vacation in France. At least once, in 
France, she had disappeared from her villa, rather mysteri- 
ously, for several days. Soon she moved to Geneva. 

Mrs. Maclean became a British subject upon her marriage 
to Maclean. She was the wife of an important diplomat who 
had mysteriously disappeared. Yet the British neither held her 
in Britain nor kept close watch over her abroad. British author- 
ities had cleared her move to Switzerland, at her request. 

Soon after Mrs. Maclean settled in Geneva, the equivalent 
of $5,600 appeared in the bank account of her mother, Mrs. 
Melinda Dunbar, who was living with her. She began to get 
letters and to meet mysterious strangers. 

Then suddenly, on Sept. 11, 1953, Mrs. Maclean and her 
children also disappeared. 





Like Maclean, his wife could be traced only a short 
distance—to Lausanne, Switzerland. Again the trail van 
ished. 

All the marks pointed to a smooth operator and an under- 
ground railway to whisk foreigners behind the Iron Curtain. 

In December, 1953, Burgess sent his mother a cheery 
Christmas letter. Handwriting experts confirmed that he wrote 
the letter himself. But the postmark on it showed it had 
been mailed in London, in a dockside section of the grimy East 
End. 

The Foreign Office quickly revealed receipt of this letter. 
Another letter was kept secret for nine months—a letter from 
Mrs. Maclean to her mother. It was received by Mrs. Dunbar 
on Nov. 6, 1953; the Foreign Office revealed it on Aug. 19, 
1954. It had been postmarked in Cairo, Egypt. 

A spokesman for the Foreign Office duly noted that it 
might have been mailed for her by an agent, that Mrs. Mac- 
lean had not necessarily been in Cairo any more than Burgess 
had been in London to mail his letter. 


““Much Amusement” in Moscow 


Now New Times got into the act. 

Someone on the staff of the Soviet magazine took note of 
suggestions in the British press that Mrs. Maclean had gone 
behind the Iron Curtain to join her husband. He called his 
sarcastic story “Shades of Sherlock Holmes.” 

“The present-day Sherlock Holmeses have failed to find any 
trace of Mrs. Maclean,” New Times said in its issue of Oct. 
3, 1953. “There is nothing new about that, either, for over two 
years ago there was a similar mysterious incident involving two 
Englishmen, Donald Maclean (husband of Mrs. Melinda 
Maclean) and Guy Burgess.” 

The writer said New Times had received a cable from the 
London Daily Express inquiring about reports in Washington 
that Maclean and Burgess were editing New Times. 

“Needless to say, the telegram caused much amusement 
in our offices, where Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess were 
known only from the sensational stories in the Western press,” 
said New Times. 

“The campaign around the disappearance of Mrs. Maclean 
has no relation whatever to the Soviet Union,” it said. 

When this reached London, it began to sound to some 
Britons like the mocking laughter of Maclean. 

The letter from Burgess to his mother brought more ques- 
tions in the House of Commons. Selwyn Lloyd, British Min- 
ister of State, said in January, 1954, that the letter “contained 
nu indication of the present whereabouts of either Mr. Burgess 
or Mr. Maclean.” 

One member of Parliament, Lieut. Col. Marcus Lipton, 
bristled. “Is the Foreign Office still unable to say where they 
have gone, or is this secrecy just a veil for gross negligence 
on the part of the Foreign Office?” he inquired. 

“So far as concerns the present whereabouts of these peo- 
ple,” Mr. Lloyd replied, “I think that if the honorable and 
gallant gentleman presumed that they are behind the Iron 
Curtain he would probably be right.” 

Reports continued to come in. 
In January, 1955, a British newspaper 





In many ways the disappearance car- 
ried the same trademarks as her hus- 
band’s departure. There was the same 
story about going away on a week-end 
visit. Mrs. Maclean had told her mother 
she was going only a few miles, to Mon- 
treux, Switzerland, to see a “Mr. Robin 
from Cairo.” 
car—not on a dock, but at the railroad Page 98. 
station. 





For the story on how a Russian 
spy network ferreted out important 
Allied secrets in Australia, see the 
report by the Royal Commission on 
Soviet Espionage, based in large 
part on documents furnished by 


Like her husband, she abandoned her Mr. Petrov when he defected. 


reported that Burgess and Maclean were 
working for the Soviet Foreign Ministry. 
Not only propaganda but diplomatic 
notes from Moscow, even Soviet policy, 
seemed to show their influence, especial- 
ly that of the more brilliant Maclean. 

The British Government kept mum. 

Now, after nearly five years of official 
British silence, the full story is told—by 
a Russian. 
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The great enemies of World War li—Russia 
and Germany—are to resume friendly rela- 
tions. That has now been agreed in Moscow. 

Profound results can flow from such rela- 
tions. Soviet Russia can bargain for German 
friendship. German ties with the West, re- 
armament, trade, the very shape of Europe 
itself, all are certain to be influenced by bar- 
gaining just beginning. 

Soviet leaders can offer tempting things 


1. SOVIET RUSSIA AND GERMANY suddenly are on speak- 
ing terms at top levels. Last time this was true was 16 years 
ago when Hitler's Foreign Minister Von Ribbentrop signed 
the Nazi-Soviet pact with Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov. 
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NEW MISSION TO MOSCOW: 
ANOTHER LOSS FOR WEST? 








to Germans. The Western Allies have made 
Germany sovereign, free. But only Soviet Rus- 
sia can offer the Germans a united nation. 
Territory, markets, the return of Germans held 
captive, many things now can be used by 
Soviet rulers to woo the Germans. 

Germany, as a result of Chancellor Ade- 
naver’s trip to Moscow, now talks directly to 
the Soviet Union. Once again the future of 
Europe is made uncertain. 


2. IN WASHINGTON, early in June, 1955, Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer discussed Moscow’s invitation with Secretary 
Dulles. Even then there was concern that a sovereign West 
Germany, ally of the West, was to open contact with Russia. 
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3. IN MOSCOW, Adenauer was reserved, cautious, on his arrival Sep- 
tember 8. He brought two planes, a special train, from Germany. Soviet 
Premier Bulganin gave him a guard of honor at the airport. Communist 
East Germans, to whom Adenauer will not talk, kept out of sight. 
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4. THE BAIT which brought Adenauer to Moscow 
was that only Russia can let 18 million East Ger- 
mans join 50 million West Germans in a united 
country. East Germany is run as a Soviet satellite. 
in addition, Russia holds German prisoners. 





5. TOUGH, UNSMILING, Bulganin and Soviet 
leaders first refused to give an inch. They flatly 
refused to consider German unity now. Ade- 
naver flatly refused to deal with German Reds. 


6. DEADLOCK dragged through days of blunt talk at the conference table. When Adenauer asked return of 100,000 Ger- 
man war prisoners, Bulganin said Russia holds only 10,000 “‘war criminals’’ who are ‘‘not innocent martyrs.’ Adenauer 
said Soviet troops in Germany also committed “‘certain acts.’’ Russians took this as an insult, said talks could end. — 
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7. AFTER PRAYERS in Moscow’s Catholic church, 8. TOASTS AND SMILES, meanwhile, 
Adenauer invited Soviet leaders to the country villa gethers. At Kremlin 
he occupied and walked in the woods with them. But 
German spokesmen said the results were ‘‘zero.”’ 


dominated social get-to- 
supper, unexpectedly, Bulganin talked in 
private with Adenauer, then predicted all would end well. German 
prisoners, Bulganin told Adenauer, might be freed. 


9. A DEAL emerged in a dramatic last-hour exchange of letters between 
Premier Bulganin and Adenauer. Germany agreed, without conditions, to 
establish diplomatic relations with Moscow. Only later did Adenauer announce 
that Soviet leaders had promised to start releasing German prisoners. 


11. QUESTION WORRYING the West is 
which way Germany will go, whether U.S. 
troops in Germany may have to get out as 
Soviets want. Russia alone can offer the 
Germans unity. Now, in direct deals with 
Moscow, Germans may follow a new line. 


10. SOVIET AIM in wooing Germany is to neutralize, or win as an ally, a nation 
which will have Germans in a real army. First step for Soviet leaders was to 
get into direct contact with West Germans. This was agreed upon at Moscow. 
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TAPE that sticks 
on both sides 









GET A STICKY SURFACE: Strips 
of “Scotcn” Brand Double- 
Coated Tape on bottom of filling- 
line tray firmly hold freshly paint- 
ed cosmetic vials; keep them from 
tipping and smearing. 


. 


The term “SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales 









BOND METAL TO WOOD: 
“ScotcH” Double-Coated Tape 
is used in printing to hold metal 
engravings to wood or metal 
bases. Tape holds tight at press 
speeds ; just 25 seconds to mount! 
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Simply whisk off the protective liner 
from unique “SCOTCH” Brand Double-Coated 
Tape and you expose a second adhesive 
surface. Now you’ve got two sides of the 
strongest adhesive on any pressure-sensitive 
tape. “Scotcu” Brand Double-Coated Tapes 
come in both transparent and opaque types. 
Ask your “ScotcH” Brand Tape distributor 
about ““Double-Coateds”’; or, write us direct. 


...one of more than 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BRAND 


DOUBLE-COATED TAPE 


300 Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 


for industry trademarked... 
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can do with it! 





FASTEN FABRIC: A ‘‘Scotcn’’ 
Brand Double-Coated Tape can 
hold fabric coverings to wood or 
metal; keep decorative materials 
in place. Tape is quick and easy 
to apply; clean; never messy. 


Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 


FREE FOLDER shows many addi- 
tional ways “ScoTcu” Brand 
Double-Coated Tapes can save 
time and money and solve pro- 
duction problems. Write on your 
letterhead to Dept. GT-95. 
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When Real Crush Hits Colleges 


Gradual Rise Under Way—Tidal Wave Later 


Getting into college—any col- 
lege—may not be so easy in the 
future. 

Great swarms of youths will 
jam the campuses in the 1960s. 
As ranks of new students rise, 
colleges in self-defense will raise 
admission standards. That's hap- 
pening now. 

Latest figures show when the 
climax of the enrollment tide 
comes, and whose children will 
be caught in it. 

At the start of one more school year, 
this question is asked by a growing 
number of parents: Are my young- 
sters going to get into college before 
the great crush begins? 

What bothers parents is the thought 
that colleges will someday be as over- 
crowded as grade schools already are. So 
more and more people are asking: How 
soon will the immense crop of postwar 
babies reach college age? How many 
millions will be knocking at the doors of 
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institutions of higher learning? Will col- 
leges be able to care for all, or will my 
children run a risk of missing college? Is 
there to be any period ahead when cam- 
puses are uncrowded? 

The answers, which can be given with 
mathematical accuracy, are these: 

e Each year for the next 13 years the 
number of youths seeking a place in 
college will be larger than the year be- 
fore. 

e The rise in college population be- 
tween now and 1960, however, will be 
gradual, averaging about 100,000 each 
year. 

e After 1960, the rise in college stu- 
dents will accelerate. In 1965, the first of 
the postwar baby crop will hit colleges 
like a tidal wave. By 1968, total enroll- 
ment will soar above 4.6 million. The 
increase of 1.6 million students, in the 
eight years from 1960 to 1968, will ex- 
ceed the total college enrollment of 1940. 

What the outlook is for youths of vari- 
ous ages can be told from facts now 
available. 

For the youth now 16, who is start- 
ing his third year of high school, get- 
ting into college is to be little, if any, more 
difficult than at present. Many private 
colleges already are turning down hun- 
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dreds of applicants. They select only the 
more promising students. Even State uni- 
versities are raising entrance standards. 

The 16-year-old will be heading for 
college in the autumn of 1957. By then, 
colleges are expected to have 2.8 million 
students—8 per cent more than now. The 
main crush will be some years away. 

Youths now 14, just entering high 
school this year, also will get started to 
college ahead of the big flood. When 
these youngsters begin their higher edu- 
cation in the autumn of 1959, enrollment 
is expected to be hovering around the 
3-million mark. 

Colleges by then will be experiment- 
ing on a wide scale with new methods of 
mass education, such as the televising of 
lecture courses. But the worst crush, and 
radical changes in campus life, will be 
several years in the future. 

Children now 12 and 13 are to get a 
taste of what the crowding at college 
will be like in later years. They are mem- 
bers of the baby crops of early World 
War II. When they enter college, in 
1961 and 1962, freshman classes will 
swell to the largest in history. 

Enrollment will rise about 350,000, 
an increase of il per cent, in the two 

(Continued on page 34) 
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1954-55 . 


CROP REACHES COLLEGES 











1955-56 
1956-57 
1965-66 
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Source: Enrollment to 1965—U.S. Office of Education. Estimates for later years—Economic Unit, US 
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Sylvan Geismar, Executive Vice-President of the Manhattan Shirt Company, tells you 


“‘How to lose your shirt on the road!”’ 


“On October 4th, our salesmen take to the road in the annual 
race for Spring orders. And it’s a tough race. If every 
sample isn’t up-to-the-minute in style, we can lose our shirt! 


“But we keep our Manhattan and Lady Manhattan sales- 
men out in front — with Air Express! 


“As trends unfold, we deliver the newest shirt-styles to 


—___ & AirExpress —— 


CALL AIR EXPRESS 


our men in a few hours..When hot items sell out, we fill 
buyers’ re-orders just as fast! Air Express is indispensable in 
maintaining our leadership with our retail accounts. 

“Yet we save money on most of our Air >ress ship- 
ments! A 15-lb. shipment from New York to Milwaukee, 
Wisc., for instance, costs $5.15. That's the lowest priced 
complete service by $1.85!” 


—— 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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WHEN REAL CRUSH HITS COLLEGES 





years of 1961 and 1962. Some educators 
expect the “crisis of the crowds” in col- 
leges to start at that point. 

For a time, at least, most institutions 
probably will be swamped with begin- 
ning students. Shortages of classrooms, 
laboratories and competent faculty mem- 
bers will be critical. Many youths will 
lose out and have to take the college of 
second or third or even fourth choice. 

Children now 9 through 11, by con- 
trast, may have a somewhat easier time 
getting into college. They are members 
of the smaller baby crops of the last years 
of World War II and the demobilization 
vear of 1946. 

When these students reach registration 


In the autumn of 1968, the fresh- 
man class may decline a bit, reflecting 
the decline in births that occurred in 
1950, which itself was a reflection of 
the business recession of late 1948 and 
1949. 

In 1970, however, total enrollment 
will be on the way up again. A rise to 
more than 4.8 million in 1972 already is 
assured, on the basis of baby crops of 
recent years through 1954. Continued 
rise after that is predicted. 

And still more? The crush may be 
greater than population figures indicate. 
The estimates of future enrollment are 
based solely on the rise in numbers of 
youths reaching college age. 


ON THE CAMPUS: GREATER CROWDS 
’ Biggest rush for college begins in ‘65 


desks, in the vears 1962 through 1964, 
freshmen classes will be smaller than in 
the immediately preceding years. But 
total enrollment at colleges still will be 
rising, and campuses will have about 40 
per cent more students than they have 
now. 

Eight-year-olds of today, the babies 
of 1947, will be the “first wave” of the 
really big rush for college. As the chart 
on page 32 shows, this is to begin in 
1965. 

Enrollment is due to rise at least 9 per 
cent in the autumn of 1965, a jump in 
one year about equal to that expected 
in all of the three preceding years. 

From 1965 on, there will be mount- 
ing waves of students trying to get into 
the colleges, as the children now younger 
than 8 reach the college age of 18, and 
head for campuses. 
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Enrollments will go even higher and 
overcrowding at colleges will intensify 
further if the historical trend toward 
more and more education for more and 
more youths continues to operate in this 
country. 

In 1900, about 4 per cent of all col- 
lege-age youths were in college. By 
1919, about 8 per cent attended college. 
Now about 34 per cent of all youths in 
the 18-21 age bracket are in institutions 
of higher learning. 

If this same rate of increase should be 
maintained in the future, by 1965 the 
colleges would have about 5 million 
students, instead of the 4 million pre- 
dicted on the basis of population in- 
creases alone. 

Some educators say it will be impos- 
sible to provide useful higher education 
for so many youths. Others regard the 


chance to educate the added millions in 
future years as a challenge that should 
be met. 

Crowded campuses and rising ad- 
mission standards already are familiar 
features of college life. Thousands of 
parents and students know that from 
personal experience. 

Sought-after private colleges in the 
East turn down many times as many ap- 
plicants as they accept. 

A number of State universities report 
that they had to reject from 200 to 400 
qualified women students this autumn, 
for lack of dormitory space for them. 

The administrator of an engineering 
school in a State university estimates 
that he had several hundred qualified 
applicants for first-year courses who 
could not be accepted because labora- 
tory space for them did not exist. 

These are typical instances of short- 
ages of college facilities. They are sure 
to multiply in years ahead. 

What colieges are doing to meet 
their expansion problems is a big story 
in itself. In some States, universities are 
spreading out into new branches located 
in separate cities. In other States, there 
is a great growth of two-year, or “jun- 
ior,” colleges. 

In these institutions a student can get 
a condensed education in liberal arts 
and, for example, a certificate attesting 
that he is an “associate in arts.” He can 
stop with that or go on into two years or 
more at a university for a degree in arts 
or a profession. 

What parents can do to help assure 
their children of a chance at college 
is limited. One tip is to “bone up” 
on what your own State university of- 
fers in the way of education—and what 
it requires in high-school courses and 
marks. 

If your child is in the middle of the 
coming college rush, he will find it diffi- 
cult to get into another State’s institu- 
tions. States are making sharp increases 
in fees for nonresident students, and some 
impose higher scholastic standards for 
out-of-State students who try to get in. 

Even though the worst of the college 
crush is years away, you no longer can 
take it for granted that your child can 
go to a certain college or State university 
as long as you can pay his bills. 

Chances are that a well-financed stu- 
dent will always be able to get into some 
kind of “institution of higher learning.” 
There are about 1,900 such institutions 
around the country. But it is obvious that 
competition for the more desirable 
school is going to increase as the ranks 
of studenis grow. 
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1956 PENNSYLVANIA FARM SHOW 


Previewed in January 14, 1956 Issue 
To Be Mailed Early Closing Cate 
Jonvary 3, 1956 December 16, 1955 


in PENNSYLVANIA FARMER It’s Practical,” 


Every time a Keystone-state farmer picks up PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER he finds something of value— 
something he can apply to his farm. PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER is specially edited by men thor- 
oughly familiar with Pennsylvania agriculture. No 
wonder PENNSYLVANIA FARMER is the favorite in 
4 out of 5 farm homes! 


Whenever you chart Pennsylvania farm income 
one fact stands out. It’s unusually steady, month 
after month. It’s right up there, too! Pennsylvania 
is a top-third state in farm income, a result of 
planned diversification, There’s no dependence 


Says B. Snavely Garber, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


on a single crop for a full year’s income. 


Your most practical way to reach this prosperous 
market is PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, published 
twice monthly to keep farm news—and your ad- 
vertising—timely. You even save the cost of plates. 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, as well as two com- 
panion papers circulating in steady income areas— 
THE OHIO FARMER and MICHIGAN FARMER—are 
rotogravure printed. Get the se//ing story on these 
three low-cost mediums that produce a high number 
of customers with big buying power. Write 1010 
Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


PDENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 


MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Michigan 





How to keep your business alive 


in case of the death of a partner! 


The personal wounds that a partner’s death causes— 
the anguish, the emptiness, the aloneness—can be 
healed by time. But not the business wounds that all too 
often follow. 

For if your partner’s holdings are inherited by 
disinterested relatives who insist on selling out—or, 
even worse, by relatives who want to run things them- 
selves—all that you built over the years can quickly 
be torn down. 

What can you do about it? First, ask your attorney 
to draw up a Buy and Seil Agreement for the purchase 








Please send me further information about Travelers 


Partnership-Life insurance. 


Name 


Street 


USN 9-23 








of a deceased partner’s shares. Then call in The 
Travelers man for Partnership-Life insurance which 
will provide the money to make the purchase. 

You'll find that Partnership-Life costs less than the 
interest alone on what you would have to borrow 
(if you could borrow it!) to make the purchase yourself. 

There are no simpler, more sensible precautions to 
take than these. 

Why not see your lawyer—then The Travelers man 
—this week? (Or for additional information, attach 
the coupon to your letterhead, and mail.) 


ONE OF THE LEADING 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES s © 


TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance ° 


including Life + Accident + Group « 
Automobile + Casualty + Fire 
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CAN A FARMER BE JAILED 
FOR PLANTING TOO MUCH WHEAT? 
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Even President Eisenhower, as a farmer, 
finds himself subject to strict controls govern- 
ing the amount of wheat he can grow. 

Ike is well within the law, but more than 
14,000 U.S. farmers got in trouble by vio- 
lating wheat restrictions in 1954. 


ties imposed by the Government. In at least 
one case, federal agents said they were or- 
dered off the farm they sought to inspect. 





Some of these farmers refuse to pay penal- 
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On his original farm of 189 acres at 
Gettysburg, Pa., President Eisenhower 
has a formal “allotment” from the Gov- 
ernment telling him that he can grow no 
more than 24 acres of wheat in 1956. 

As late as 1952, Mr. Eisenhower was 
growing 40 acres of wheat on that same 
farm. If he now should plant and har- 
vest more than 24 acres of wheat a 
penalty could be imposed upon him. 

In case President Eisenhower should 
go back to his earlier 40 acres of wheat, 
growing 20 bushels to the acre, he could 
be directed to pay a penalty of around 
$340. The exact amount would be de- 


MEASURING WHEEL 


These are the Government's 
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termined by the parity price of wheat 
just before harvest in 1956. 

The penalty could be imposed whether 
or not Ike tried to sell the wheat grown 
on his farm. He would be expected to 
pay it even though he had no intention 
of getting a price-support loan on a 
single bushel of the grain. If he decided 
to feed it to livestock or chickens he 
would still have to pay the penalty. 

Even if the President ground the wheat 
into flour to. make bread for the Eisen- 
hower table, he couldn't escape the 
penalty. To avoid paying the fine, he 
would have to give the excess wheat to 








A farmer can’t grow wheat outside his al- ; 
lotment even to feed to the chickens. Farm 
rules today are tougher than any the New 
Deal ever tried to enforce. 


the Department of Agriculture, or store 
it and promise not to sell or use it. 
Even tighter reins? If he chooses, the 
President—or any other farmer—can turn 
to growing oats, barley, corn or some 
other crop on the acres that the Govern- 
ment has directed him to take out of 
wheat. Political pressure is growing, how- 
ever, to invoke a “cross compliance” rule 
that would limit a farmer's choice of crops 
for acres diverted out of wheat. This 
would forbid him to put those acres in 
any other crop that is under controls. 
Now a farmer who does not wish price 
supports can grow up to 15 acres of wheat 
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weapons against overplanting 
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IN A DRAB? 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Lud Established 1849 








Our cook once told us how she 
makes those fluffy biscuits of hers. 
—“I mixes a dnb of this with a 
drab of that, then I sticks ’em in 
the oven!” 

Making old-fashioned sour mash 
bourbon follows the same rule-of- 
thumb. But you better know your 
dribs and drabs. 

_ Your ingredients are few and 
simple—grain, yeast and water. To 
these you apply only heat, cold, 
and time. 

In fact you’re in the distilling 
business on a midget scale with 
only three basic tools—a cup to 
measure quantity, a thermometer 
to measure temperature, and a 
watch to measure time. 

All distillers use variations of 
these same tools in about the same 
order. The difference in whiskies 
comes in the way they vary their 
amounts, temperatures and time. 

Our special kind of bourbon, for 
instance, is made in the slowest, 
most patient and natural way. 

Our corn, rye and barley malt, 
ground just so, simmer in open tubs 
to appetizing fragrance through 
three full hours. Our mashes cook 
longer (time) and require more 
grain (amount). 

We preflavor our fermenters 
with a portion of the previous day’s 
run, add our sweet pedigreed yeast 
to the cooled mash, then let it 
ferment for 72 to 96 hours. Again, 
amount, temperature and time. 

We gently distill, then redistill 
at temperatures which permit the 
distinctive OLD F1TzGERALD flavor 
to be carried through the still. 

We then lay it away in new, 
white-oak barrels, extra thick and 
deep-charred, stored in airy, open- 
rick warehouses where Kentucky’s 
summer sun and winter frost age 
it to a rare mellowness. 

Through all these steps amount, 
temperature and time are at work 
to give you a bourbon of unusual 
character and fineness. 

As with the biscuit expert in 
our kitchen, our “drib and drab”’ 
method was not learned overnight. 
Behind it lies more than a century 
of patience and skill. 

We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who have 
discovered this custom-made char- 
acter in OLD FITZGERALD, and find 
it good business to share, in moder- 
ation, with associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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HOW MANY DORIBS 
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JAIL FOR TOO MUCH WHEAT? 





and not be subject to penalties. Some offi- 
cials are urging that this provision, too, be 
eliminated. 

Who can grow what and in what 
quantities is to be determined more and 
more by government officials, with the 
individual farmer—from a President on 
down—forced to accept the decisions if 
he wants to get the benefit of Govern- 
ment price supports. A farmer already 
faces a fine if he disobeys Government 
decisions on certain crops—namely wheat, 
cotton, tobacco or corn. 

The farmer does have one recourse. 
He can vote against the programs that 


have rebelled. In doing so they have at- 
tracted attention. 

In Hummelstown, Pa., 45 miles north- 
east of President Eisenhower's Gettysburg 
farm, Miss Elsie Mumma is refusing to 
pay a penalty of $403.20 on a charge of 
growing wheat on 18 acres more than her 
allotment permitted. Miss Mumma, on 
being directed by the U.S. district court, 
in Scranton, Pa., to pay the fine, wrote to 
the court, in part: 

“1. I am not guilty of the charges con- 
tained in this complaint (the court order). 

“2. The complaint is false and incorrect. 

“3. I am an unmarried orphan in the 
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carry penalties. But if the farmer turns 
down these programs, which must be 
approved by a two-thirds majority, he 
gets a price support of only 50 per cent 
of parity. With this economic sword 
dangling over their heads, farmers have 
returned majority votes for the stiff con- 
trols and penalties in most of the ref- 
erendums held to date. When thus ap- 
proved, the law becomes binding on all. 
Penalties imposed by the Republican 
Administration for growing too much 
wheat in 1954 have hit 14,268 farmers. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, who has repeatedly expressed his 
distaste for strict farm controls, finds 
himself carrying out a law written ,by a 
Democratic Congress in 1938. 


Some individual farmers, however, 
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ELSIE MUMMA, A FARMER 
. the homestead of my forefathers” 
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homestead of my forefathers. I ask for a 
trial by jury at the earliest possible hour 
in the U.S. courthouse, Harrisburg, Pa.” 

Less than 60 miles from Secretary 
Benson’s Washington office, Government 
men attempted to check on a report of 
wheat-acreage violation on the farm of 
Lewis Shafer and his three sons at West- 
minster, Md. One of the Government offi- 
cials later told a court that he was ordered 
off the farm and warned he would be shot 
at if he went to measure the field in 
question. A federa] district court in Balti- 
more ruled that the Government must be 
given entry, but the Shafers have appealed 
the decision and say they will go on to the 
Supreme Court if necessary. 

Jail sentences for farmers who defy 
court orders, if the courts continue to 
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rule against them, and they defy the 
court rulings, are a real possibility. Under 
the law as now written, however, no 
farmers will go to jail for refusing to pay 
penalties imposed for overplanting their 
wheat allotments. If such farmers should 
go to jail, they would do so for contempt 
of court. 

Routine Government procedure when 
a farmer refuses to pay the penalty is 
to obtain a court order against him and 
then proceed to collect the money by 
seizing personal property, putting a lien 
on his crops, or even forcing sale of his 
farm as is sometimes done to collect un- 
paid taxes. 

Constitutionality of the law has been 
challenged on numerous occasiéns, but 
the farmers who instigated such actions 
have always been overruled since the 
Supreme Court decision in 1942 in the 
“Wickard-vs.-Filburn” case. The high 
tribunal held that Claude Wickard, then 
Secretary of Agriculture, was right in in- 
sisting that the farmer in the case pay 
the assessed penalty. 

With the Wickard-vs.-Filburn decision 
as their “enforcement bible,” Department 
of Agriculture officials are cracking down. 
Of the 14,268 farmers who grew over- 
quota wheat in 1954, all but 1,374 have 
made peace with the Government by 
paying the penalty or by storing the 
wheat or giving it to the Agriculture 
Department. Officials expect about a 
third of the remaining cases will have to 
be decided by court action. 

The crackdown is aimed at letting 
farmers know that the Government in- 
tends to enforce the law. Officials hope 
this will forestall trouble in settling the 
cases now accumulating from violations 
on the wheat crop harvested this year. 

New Deal farm programs of the 
early ‘30s were not as drastic, from the 
standpoint of compulsion, as the farm 
programs that the Republican Adminis- 
tration finds itself enforcing today. 
Though wheat, corn and cotton were 
plowed under—and little pigs killed—the 
program was voluntary. 

The present law for clamping a lid on 
farm production was written in 1938, but 
the penalties for violations were much 
lower then—only 15 cents a bushel on 
wheat, for instance. The penalty was in- 
creased in 1941 but then World War II 
came along and the pressure was to in- 
crease, rather than cut back, farm pro- 
duction. Now it falls to the Republicans 
to enforce the rigid regulations and the 
stiff penalties. 

As the farm-surplus stockpile contin- 
ues to grow, despite the rigid controls, 
there seems little likelihood that President 
Eisenhower will get a larger wheat allot- 
ment for his farm or that Secretary Ben- 
son will be able to ease restrictions on 
crop production in the immediate future. 
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Selling to new construction? 
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Sausieg centers offer a bie, growing once’ to people as sell to new-construction. 
This one, O’Neil-Sheffield Shopping Center in Sheffield, Ohio, designed by Architects Wein- 
berg & Teare, and built by General Contractor Sam W. Emerson Co., users of Dodge Reports. 
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South Park Avenue Bridge over Buffalo River, Buffalo, N. Y. is example of tremendous 
market in public works field. Designed for the City of Buffalo, William G. Seyfang, Com- 
missioner of Public Works, by A. Stuart Collins, Consulting Engineer. Built by Frazier-Davis 
Construction Company, users of Dodge Reports. 


Want to sell more? 


Here’s how. If you want to sell to new 
construction, you have to find the buyer . . 
you have to find out who he is, where he is, 
and what he wants. Dodge Reports give you 
these facts. The buyer—in the new construc- 
tion field—has actual needs. He is ready to 
buy somebody’s product or service. But he’ll 
buy yours only if you get to him at the 
right time. 


The easiest way to get to the right buyer 


(the one who needs your product or service) 
at the right time, is through daily Dodge 
Reports. They give you names and addresses, 
tell you what, where and when. 


We'll demonstrate the Dodge Reports 
service—at no cost to you——by showing you 
actual Dodge Reports that cover current 
selling opportunities in your own marketing 
area. 


Fill out the coupon below . . . right now. 


Timely, accurate, daily construction news service in the 37 eastern states 
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Name. 


Construction News Division 
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Dept. U557, 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Show me some typical Dodge Reports on current selling opportunities in my 
trading area. Our stake in the business is in— 


(CD House construction ["] General building (not houses) [_] Engineering projects 
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Royden A. Blunt (right), president, and Victor L. Hall, general makers’ modern, research-developed techniques ... and to coop- 
manager of the Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, Inc. erative suppliers.” Quality control of Wyandotte’s raw-material 
> (GCMI), discuss the steady rie in glass packaging. Says Presi- chemicals helps write a key chapter in the continuing success 


dent Blunt, “Glass lets you see what you buy. And glass jars and story of glass containers. Wyandotte also serves the plate glass 
bottles are better and stronger than ever today, thanks to glass- industry . . . is an important supplier to other chemical makers. 


R. L. Cheney, GCMI marketing direc- Modern, automatic glass-blowing In 1954, glass manufacturers packed 
tor, shows U.S. use of glass containers machines turn out bottles and jars as and shipped nearly 18 billion new glass 
is growing faster than population and in- fast as 250 units per minute. As a pro- containers of all sizes and shapes. Annual 
come. Important benefits of glass are its ducer of raw-material chemicals, Wyandotte retail sales are four times this figure due 
purity and clarity—assured by high-quality also serves the chemical, paper, soap, de- to huge re-usable-container sales in many 
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chemicals, such as Wyandotte soda ash. tergent, rubber industries—to name a few. industries. Glass is rugged; travels well. 





There’s a story on Wyandotte 
chemistry at work behind the... 


big boom : 
in bottles 


pieces Egyptians first crafted glass containers more than 4000 years ago by ar 
winding molten glass threads around a core of sand. Through the centuries, 
glass has proved to be the most versatile and indispensable material for packaging 








ever devised. er 
Today, continuing research programs keep apace of the ever-increasing demand 

for glass containers — with better and faster manufacturing methods, modern styling, 

technical improvements. The demand is great: last year alone, U.S. sales reached 

a total of 73.1 billion glass-packed units—beverages, foods, cosmetics, medicines, 

chemicals—an average of 454 containers per capita ... a boom with the end 

nowhere in sight! = 
Wyandotte has been a working partner in the glass industry for more than 64 

years, supplying raw-material chemicals and technical assistance—as well as spe- : 

cialized washing and sanitizing products. Fact is, in practically every industry you : 

‘an name, Wyandotte chemicals — organics and inorganics — play a vital role. How eh 

about your business — may we serve you? Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, W yan- 

dotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. =k 
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yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of bath 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 











Glass containers have great sales 
appeal; are clean, durable, easily han- 
dled. Wyandotte not only supplies chemical 
raw materials for glassmakers, but is a 
major manufacturer of specialized washing 
and sanitizing products for dairies, bottlers. 


Glass is an ideal packaging material 
for all the various types of foods and 
beverages that you consume every day. 
Because glass is chemically inert, non- 
porous, and odorless, it is indispensable, 
too, for medicines, chemicals, cosmetics. 


Want a conference on your chemical 

needs? Bring your product or processing 
problem to us. Our new research center is 
equipped to give you practical information 
on the application of the many chemicals 
within our manufacturing background. 
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Maj. Buckingham, Maj. Keating, Lieut. Col. Clary 


“WE TOOK THE ‘TORTURE’ COURSE” 


Q What's this so-called torture course all about? 

A It’s an effort to give some realistic training to American 
airmen who may some day be unlucky enough to be shot 
down behind the enemy lines. 

Q Just what does it involve? 

A There are three phases, with lectures, followed by a 
practical demonstration of each. There’s a “survival” phase, 
where a fellow is taught how to live in enemy country if he 
is shot down with very little equipment. There’s an “evasion” 
phase, where he’s taught to evade capture and outwit enemy 
troops who are looking for him. And there’s a “prisoner-of- 
war interrogation” phase, where he’s told and shown a lot 
of things that might happen to him as a prisoner of the 
Communists—and how to resist them. 

Q How did the course develop? 

A The story goes back to World War II, when the Army 
Air Forces tried to work up a realistic course for teaching 
survival and evasion techniques. The big question all along 
has been how to get the biggest practical amount of realism 
into the course—like the infantry using live ammunition in its 
training of recruits for combat. 

Q Then courses like these have been going on since World 
War II— 

A Survival schools have, yes. At the present time, we have 
three survival courses. 

Q Where are they? 

A One is in Germany, one is in Japan and the third is the 
one at Stead Air Force Base in Nevada. In addition to that, 
almost all of our training units periodically run survival exer- 
cises to acquaint their personnel with the equipment used, 
and these exercises are built into an evasion course. 
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Q When was the POW-interrogation phase added to the 
survival phase? 

A The static display actually developed in 1951, when the 
Air Force built a model POW camp, along lines the Commu- 
tists were using in Korea at that time, to demonstrate the 
various types of prison-camp conditions—what to expect, 
what prisoners can do and how to develop the needed leader- 
ship under very adverse conditions. 

Q And that grew into a course that now takes how long? 

A Just over two weeks. 

Q How many men are taking the course? 

A About 300 to 400 are enrolled in each class now, so that 
something like 30,000 men have taken the course by this time. 

Q In other words, this all evolved out of a survival course? 

A It’s still largely a survival course. Out of two weeks’ 
training, there are approximately five or six days taken up in 
class work, about eight days taken up in a survival exercise, 
and approximately a day and a half taken up with the exer- 
cises in which you may become captured and brought back 
to the POW compound. But the men taking the course now 
get a setup to demonstrate the various phases of prison life. 

Q What about all the pictures that are being published 
showing men undergoing tortures of various kinds? 

A Those are pictures of demonstrations. Every one is 
especially posed by an instructor or a volunteer for a few 
minutes, either for photographers or for purposes of showing 
a class the Communist methods of torture—involving boxes or 
pits or broomsticks—that they may have to face some day. In 
each class, there are demonstrations of some or all of these 
techniques, which most of the students watch. 

Q Are there other, more specialized survival schools? 
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“We Had a Fine Time” . . . Lessons Taught: Survival, Escape, 


Evasion . . . Techniques: Trickery and Clever Questioning 


A Yes, several. The Air Force has survival schools in Alaska 
and Greenland which specialize in arctic conditions. And a 
school down in Savannah specializes in swamp conditions— 
anyone who is frightened of snakes, for instance, is really un- 
dergoing a pretty harrowing experience there, where downed 
airmen are taught to survive in a swamp. But it teaches them 
to use their equipment. 

The same thing occurs in Germany, where courses special- 
ize in conditions in that part of the world. 

Q Is there any difference between the courses in, say, 
Germany and Japan—is it the same basic training? 

A It is basically the same training in survival, but there 
are areas of specialization—languages and so on. 

Q Are the other services conducting similar schools? 

A Yes, I believe they are. There are also a number of Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel taking the course at Stead. 

Q Were you ordered to take the so-called torture course 
or did you volunteer for it? 

A Those of us in SAC [Strategic Air Command] were 
ordered as crews, for our own well-being, to go through the 
survival training—as a course of training. 

Q Has General LeMay, head of SAC, gone through the 
course? 

A Yes, he certainly has. He’s a great outdoor man, inci- 
dently, and eats this stuff up. 

Q Will you describe generally what you did in the course? 

A I took a B-36 crew of 15 people, including myself as the 
aircraft commander— 


MAJOR KEATING, COLONEL CLARY AND MAJOR BUCKINGHAM TELL THEIR STORY 
“| don't think there was one of us who wasn’t glad he had taken the course’ 
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SECRETARY QUARLES SAYS: 


We are not trying at Stead Air Force Base to 
prepare people for life as prisoners of war. We are 
trying, instead, first, to teach them as much as we 
can about how to evade capture and to escape if 
captured; and, second, how to behave if they are 
captured and retain, not so much in their own in- 
terest—but how to behave to protect the interest 
of the nation and their fellow soldiers that are still 
fighting behind them. 


—Donald A. Quarles, Air Force Secretary, on the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s television pro- 
gram, “Face the Nation,” Sept. 11, 1955 











Q Both officers and airmen? 

A Both officers and airmen—we had a crew of eight officers 
and seven airmen, making up a complete B-36 crew. The first 
five or six days were taken up with lectures and demonstra- 
tions by Stead Air Base people, primarily dealing with sur- 
vival techniques. We had lectures regarding prisoner-of-wai 

(Continued on next page) 
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... “The longest any man was questioned was 40 minutes” 


camps by some people who had been in those camps during 
World War II, and some who had been in camps in Korea 
and had escaped. 

Q Then you had to go through a practical demonstration 
of what happens to airmen shot down in enemy country? 

A Yes. At the conclusion of these five or six days of lec- 
tures, we went on a 36-hour trek which is called “escape and 
evasion.” This simulated being shot down fairly close to your 
own lines, where you might expect to get back to your own 
lines within 24 to 36 hours. We took with us a canteen of 
water and that was all, with maybe a candy bar that you had 
in your pocket. 

The purpose of the exercise, of course to get back 
through the enemy lines, and they laid out ce area through 
which we had to return to home base. If you were caught 
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“WE WENT INTO THE MOUNTAINS” 
Learning to “‘live off the land” 


during the exercise, you were put in the prisoner-of-war com- 
pound and interrogated. 

Q In this phase, then, they had simulated battle lines? 

A Right. They actually had the instructors go out and 
try to track you down. And they did a pretty good job of 
it, I might add, because nine of my crew members, out 
of 15, were captured. And this seemed to run pretty true to 
form. 

Q Just what did the interrogation consist of? 

A Well, about one out of 20 of those who were captured 
went through questioning of some kind, while the other 200 
or 300 people listened in. Just four of my crewmen were 
interrogated, and each lasted about 10 minutes. 

Q There weren't any cases of a fellow spending two or 
three hours in a box? 

A No, none of that. The longest that any one man was 


questioned was 40 minutes. It’s more likely to be 10 or 15 
minutes. 

Q What techniques did they use with your crew members? 

A Well, they started off with the name, rank and serial 
number. 

Q What kind of pressure was used? 

A I don’t recall any pressure being used on them. Some 
decided to talk, however. I’m sorry to admit that, after all 
those lectures, some of my crew members confessed to a lot 
of things they shouldn’t have, without much pressure. 

Q How did the questioners accomplish that? 

A It was just clever questioning. I don’t understand it. 

Q Do you know of any instances in which pressure has 
been applied to people in this course, more than just clever 
questions? 

A I could only answer that through hearsay, if you're in- 
terested in hearsay. The worst I have heard was being put in 
a cold room, which is more or less a solitary hut. The rest 
of the devices—like the “sweatbox’”—are there for demonstra- 
tion. Out of each class you generally get a few young volun- 
teers who want to try it out to see what it is like. 

Q They don’t assign a man to lie in a “coffin” with a gravel 
bottom? 

A No. 

Q Then is most of the interrogation confined to trickery and 
clever questioning? 

A Yes. And they had some excellent interrogators, be- 
cause most of them were interrogators during the last war. 
A lot of these boys really knew the tricks, learned them 
by interrogating Germans and Japanese. They weren't 
amateurs in most cases, which was good, because we're not 
going to be up against amateurs if we ever get caught. 

Q What happened next in the course? 

A After this 36-hour ordeal, we then went out into the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. That was for about seven days of 
survival training. For that week, you had your entire crew 
with you and the survival kits you might expect to have in 
the plane if you crash-landed your airplane or had to bail 
out and live off the land, so to speak. 

Well, for those seven days you live off the rations that you 
have, and inasmuch as there are game laws against shooting 
deer out there, they gave us some beef to take with us. We 
had a fine time. 

Q Did you stay together in a group? 

A Yes. 

Q Did the instructor go with you? 

A Yes, we had him along. We did a lot of walking and had 
plenty of time to camp down in spots and go fishing—we 
caught lots of fish. To be honest with you, I've never enjoyed 
anything more than I enjoyed that week. Some of the things 
we did are classified, so I can’t go into those. But it was really 
a very enjoyable seven days. 


ONE MEAL A DAY— 


Q How did you eat? 

A We had pemmican [dried meat] rations which we mixed 
with some chili powder and wild onions to make a kind of 
stew. We had about five pounds of beef for each one of us, 
and some potatoes. The first day we built a rock oven. You 
line it with rocks and put in a lot of logs, which are burned 
until the rocks are hot. Then you leave the meat in there for 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The sign that will seldom go on in flight! 


The four fierce horsemen that shake the skies— 
Thunder, Rain, Lightning and Hail—have met 
their match in Bendix* Airborne Radar. Planes 
equipped with this wonderful new device can now 
safely avoid the turbulence and damage storms 
often cause. Even at night, Bendix radar sees 
storms up to 150-miles range and projects a clear, 
detailed picture of their location, size and intensity 
on a scope in the cockpit so pilots can decide what 
to do—skirt the area or fly through it if the radar 
indicates a clear passageway. 


If you are in a position to direct or influence the 
purchase of this equipment for airline or executive 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


type planes, here are pertinent facts you should 
have: 1. Bendix radar has been flown millions of 
safe miles. 2. Bendix Radio Division is one of the 
true pioneers in precision electronics. 3. Our 
production ability and service facilities are second 
to none... vital reasons 
why we merit prime 
consideration as a source 
for aviation and other 
industrial electronics 
equipment. Contact the 
General Manager. 

Actual storm ahead as pilot sees it on 
radar scope. It indicates that, by changing 


course very slightly to the right, he will find 
a smooth, storm-free route. 





dix” RADIO & RADAR 


Bendix Radio Division e Bendix Aviation Corporation « Baltimore 4, Maryland 
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.. - “West Point’s first year was 10 times tougher” 


four or five hours until it is cooked through. We had one meal 
a day—a very substantial meal. 

Q Did you kill any animals at all? 

A No, we didn’t, because of the game laws. 

Q What does the survival kit weigh? 

A The E-1 weighs about 35 pounds. The survival kits we 
had for fighter aircraft weigh 12 or 14 pounds. 

Q They are carried individually? 

A They are carried in aircraft and, in the case of a fighter, 
the man keeps it with him. 

Q Just how did this camping trip fit into the course? 

A One of the primary purposes of these schools is to teach 
the individual the use of his equipment under these various 
“environmental” survival conditions. It teaches him to forage 
off the land, and how to exist in the open if he gets kicked 
out of an airplane. These exercises are introduced, too, to de- 
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SOLITARY-CONFINEMENT ‘“’SWEATBOX" 
“A few young volunteers want to try it out’ 


velop in a man an appreciation of evasion—the tactics and 
techniques to evade while in a hostile area. It’s a corollary to 
the prisoner-of-war situation. 

So the idea is to place within these courses as many of 
the obstacles, as many of the conditions as you possibly can 
to teach survival, evasion and behavior in prisoner-of-war 
camps. 

Q When these fellows are caught by simulated enemy 
troops, do they still tend to look on it as a sort of lark? 

A Yes, I think that in most cases they realize in the back of 
their minds that it is only a game. 

Q Is there any way to develop that sense of insecurity 
which occurs in actual circumstances like that? 

A No, you can’t really simulate it. However, this training 
is realistic—for instance, you can simulate mountain climbing 


to a certain extent, but when you get right down to it you 
have to do it, and it is done in this course. 

I think the realism is enhanced, too, by taking a man into 
one of those POW compounds and actually throwing him into 
it. There are 24 to 36 hours when the troops are going through 
this and they get a pretty good idea of what the real thing 
is probably like. 

Q How about casualties—do you know if there have been 
any among those who have taken this course? 

A Oh, there are bound to have been sprained ankles, 
broken arms— 

Q Anything more serious than that? 

A No, no serious casualties that I know of. The Air Uni- 
versity at Maxwell Air Force Base runs a similar course. We 
get numerous sprains—in one case, a broken leg—out of the 
course. So there are bound to have been broken legs, broken 
arms, sprains, I would think. The biggest problem, I'd say, is 
that of blisters on the feet. And this, of course, is due to lack 
of conditioning. 


WHAT PRISONERS CAN EXPECT— 


Q You said earlier that there was a series of lectures on 
what to expect as a war prisoner now. Could you tell us what 
impressed you most about that? 

A It was the treatment that Americans got as Communist 
prisoners in Korea. We were told that we could not expect 
Communists to adhere to the Geneva Convention—that they 
paid no attention to those rules, things of that nature. 

In other words, we were led to believe that we could not 
expect a Communist enemy to give us the POW treatment 
that we gave POW’s during the last war, and that we as a 
country will adhere to. This was put across to us vividly by 
men who had been prisoners in Korea, and by some who had 
escaped. 

It all convinced me that personally I don’t want to be 
captured, and I will do everything I can to evade capture. 
And that is what they teach you—how to evade capture and 
how to survive while you're evading capture. 

Q How would you compare the degree of ruggedness of 
the course with the basic training in the Army or Air Force? 

A I never had basic GI training, but I was a West Point 
cadet—I was a plebe and I'll go through this course 10 times 
over before I would ever go through that first year at the 
Academy again. It was 10 times tougher than any part of 
this survival course. 

And one of us here claims that the initiation ceremony of 
his college fraternity was much more rugged than this so- 
called torture course. 

Q Did your crew lose any weight during the course? 

A Oh, yes, the average weight loss was about eight pounds. 
I got down to the weight I was when I was 21 years old—10 
years ago. In that way, it was good conditioning. 

Q You went through it in the summertime. It might be a 
little different in the wintertime— 

A I understand that in the wintertime the distances trav- 
eled are not so great. In other words, the men are not taken 
out as far in the cold weather when there’s a lot of snow. 

Q Is it possible that the course, instead of being too tough, 
isn’t tough enough? 

A There’s room for a wide area of opinion there. If you 
want to make a realistic course, the ideal thing is to make it as 

(Continued on page 48) 
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enriched by man 


Extends Nation’s Iron Reserves 
for Generations to Come! 


Going, going . . . almost gone are many of the 
great deposits of ready-to-use iron ore that have 
fed U. S. steel mills for almost a century. 

But from vast reserves of TACONITE rock — 
long considered too low in iron content to be 
worth using — a new and rich blast furnace feed 
is being made. 

First, flint-hard taconite is crushed and ground 
to powder. Magnets separate iron-rich particles 
from the waste. These particles then must be com- 
bined into a hard, usable form. Allis-Chalmers has 
pioneered several methods of accomplishing this. 
One of these — the nodulizing method — uses the 
rotary kiln shown here. 

The white heat of this kiln produces nodules 
of 65% iron content—a far richer, better furnace 
feed than the best shipping grade ores from the 
Mesabi iron range! 


_ 


Allis-Chalmers 
Machinery 
Plays a Part 


The world’s largest gyratory crusher 

was built by Allis-Chalmers for tacon- 

ite reduction. Allis-Chalmers grinding 

mills, screens, pumps, motors and elec- 

tric power equipment are all used in 

the process. For facts about A-C equip- 

ment, call the A-C representative in 

your area, or write Allis-Chalmers, ang ® 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. aos ME Crushers 


Switchgear 


Grinding Mills 
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Interviews 


. . » Reports of “torture” are ““way out of proportion” 


near to the actual situation as you possibly can. So where do 
you draw the line between realism and simulation, for safety 
and time involved? 

One thing is that, if you were concentrating Air Force 
training in that area alone, you'd take a longer period of 
time to do the job. But this is a one-shot proposition. You 
can’t be too hard on the fellows physically, because most of 
us are not in very good shape. However, if you are given 
six months to harden a man up, then I'd say yes, you could 
be much tougher. 

Q Who takes the course now? Do all flying people take it? 

A I can speak only for SAC. There, all flight personnel 
and staff personne! take it. Some of the staff personnel ac- 
tually went along as fill-ins on the crew once in a while. If 
you had a man sick in the hospital, for instance, his staff 
officer would fill in as part of the crew. 

Q Do you know if the “chairborne” corps take the course, 
as a rule? 

A Not as a rule, but in SAC they do. In SAC, they try to 
do everything that it would be common for the crews to do— 
the intelligence people, the planning people, everybody tries 
to get aboard an airplane and operate like crew personnel 
when they can. 

Q Do you feel, then, that reports of the POW “torture” 
phase of the course have been exaggerated? 

A I'm a little surprised that the emphasis has been put on 
just this one phase of the course. | think it’s way out of pro- 
portion to reports about the rest of the course, and to what 
the course tries to do. 

It is primarily designed for the use of your equipment, to 
demonstrate how to use it to survive under conditions of 
having been shot down in enemy territory. Secondly, the 
techniques of evasion or cross-country movement in hostile 
areas are taught in practical detail. 

The particular phase that has been blown up—about how 
to act if captured—really is the court of last resort. You have 
two chances, and if you don’t evade capture or escape, then 
you're in that sort of situation. Timewise, this occupies less 
than a seventh of the total course. 

I am surprised, too, that there is such a hue and cry about 
this particular portion of the course. It seems to blow up the 
thing. Incidentally, there is a group of psychologists from 
Stanford University, working right with the people at Stead 
Air Force Base, who are trying to actually find the mecha- 
nisms that are involved in breaking a man down under inter- 
rogation, and how to combat them. 

Q One of the things told about some of these courses is 
that, if you are caught and insist on telling nothing more than 
your rame, rank and serial number, and were stubborn about 
it, they might string you up over a pipe—tie your wrists over 
a pipe at such a height that you could just touch the floor 
with the balls of your feet. Have you heard of anything like 
that, either at home or everseas? 

A I have not. 


HOW TO ESCAPE— 


Q Were you taught any techniques for actually escaping 
from a prison camp? 

A Yes, you could even get out of the compound where I 
was kept, but it is pretty tough to do. There was a means of 
escape, and instructors taught you the various methods of 
digging out, and gave some specific examples of people who 


had dug their way out of camp. They had, there in the com- 
pound, people who had gotten out at one time or another. 

Q Did you get any instruction as to techniques to use as 
a prisoner under questioning? 

A They told us of a boy in Korea who spent 13 weeks 
talking about a two-week basic course he had had in the 
Army. He just made up a lot of fabrication. Of course, this 
sort of thing works sometimes, and sometimes it doesn’t— 
depending on how smart the interrogator is. 

Q Do you have any personal thoughts as to how the course 
could be improved? 

A Generally speaking, it would be better if there were 
ways of making it more realistic. But it is a pretty good com- 
promise now and getting better. 

One thing that hasn’t been brought out here yet, and we 
might bring it up now, is that, at the end of the course, each 
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SURVIVAL TRAINING: MEALTIME 
“We made a kind of stew” 


crew is permitted to comment and make recommendations 
and suggestions to improve it. They also make written com- 
ments about their instructor—whether he was a good in- 
structor, a bad instructor or otherwise. 

Now if you've got 15 or 20 men complaining about the 
same thing, then you are going to take action—so they have 
gradually improved the course through the criticisms that the 
students have given of the course. 

Q How did your crew feel about the course when they had 
finished it? 

A I don’t think there was one of us who wasn’t glad he 
had taken it. It gave you confidence and made you feel that 
at least you could fight back if you were unlucky enough to 
get shot down over enemy territory. Most of the crew enjoyed 
it, in fact, and no one did any suffering that I know of. 
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Faster than the speed of sound— 


but Harrison holds the heat down! 


Like a bullet boring into the sky . . . up—up—up! 
America’s swiftest, hottest jets are on the move. But with 
Harrison heat exchangers on the job, engines are 

running cool—temperatures are under control. In fact, 


vou'll find lightweight, heavy-duty Harrison coolers on the 


job in just about every type of modern aircraft. 


Design of special cooling equipment for the world’s finest, 
fastest jets is another example of Harrison leadership 

in temperature control. Long experience and extensive 
research facilities mean that Harrison is ready and able 

to meet the cooling demands of the Jet Age. If you have a 


cooling problem, look to Harrison for the answer. 


Harrison Radiator Division, General Motors Corp., Lockport, N.Y. 
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“AUTOMATION” GIVES AUTO 
AS CORRECT 





It was the fabulous automobile industry 
that popularized mass production a 
generation ago. Now, through the mir- 
acle of “Automation,” this same in- 
dustry is combining mass production with mass precision 
to produce better cars—for more people—than ever 
before possible. ‘ 
Today, in leading plants, rough metal forgings and 
castings enter one battery of machines, are routed by 





















automatic transfer devices to succeeding batteries of 


Ld . . —— . 
CNin machines, and finally emerge as finished engine blocks, 
Veh COM crankshafts, pistons, etc. 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS In one plant, for example, rough engine blocks pass 
at the rate of 100 an hour through 637 different machines 
SOCONY MOBIL OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: . 


seaceanean Salemi anne Cheapeker. canes, CUURDLRIN CORSORATION and transfers, and come out—after some 1,000 separate 
Formerly Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. machining and testing operations—finished to within 
tolerances of one ten-thousandth of an inch. 














INDUSTRY DRAMATIC BOOST BOTH IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY, 
LUBRICATION PLAYS EVER MORE VITAL ROLE 


What Automation Is . . . This linking together of 


machines and transfer devices to obtain high precision 
finish of mass-produced parts is called “ 
The many devices used to achieve this marvel of mass 
precision stagger the imagination. Electronic, pneumatic 
and hydraulic equipment controls the transfer of parts 
from one operation to another, positions each part for 

ie ® accurate machining, indicates when to 
| =e" change cutting tools, measures and sorts 
é © \OXL, parts, pin- points trouble instantly should 


Automation.” 






i it develop. Even testing is done elec- 
tronically, with parts automatically inspected at frequent 
intervals and ejected from the line if out of tolerance. 


Correct Lubrication Vital... In all this maze of 


complex machinery there is one common factor of ever 
increasing importance. This is Correct Lubrication. For 
in Automation—more than in any other manufacturing 





process—continuous, trouble-free operation and imme- 
diate response of every moving machine part spell the 
difference between success and failure. Should a single 
WES part of a single machine fail, it can 
bring an entire battery of machines to 
ee a standstill. 
: 7m = This is why so many leaders in Auto- 
mation ine ieeed their multi-million dollar plants 
to Socony Mobil—world leader in lubrication. In these 
plants, Socony Mobil engineers work continually with 
operators and machine builders through a program of 
Correct Lubrication to help keep production flowing 
smoothly—hold maintenance costs to a minimum. 
Whatever your manufacturing process—whatever you 
make—you can get a similar program of Correct L ubri- 
cation started in your plant to help improve your pro- 
duction—cut your costs. Just call Socony Mobil. 









Working for you everywhere — 
Little black blocks... called brushes 


You wouldn't touch an object spinning around at thou- NEARLY 60 YEARS AGO, the people of Union Carbide 


sands of revolutions per minute. But just such a contact began making carbon brushes. Today, UCC makes mil- 
is necessary to transfer electricity between the moving “ol of heaataiis each year, in thousands of different 
and the stationary parts of electric motors that serve sizes and types. Wherever electricity is generated and 
is all. used — on, above, or beneath the neath. and water — 


, — these brushes are at w ie your dependable, seldom-seen 
HOW DOES ELECTRICITY bridge the gap? Through witienies . 
little blocks of carbon or graphite called brushes. ee 
FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, and 
PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for “Products 
and Processes” booklet G. 


Nearly 500 brushes, each the size of a pac *k of cards, 
are in a diesel-electric locomotive. while a tiny pair of 
brushe ‘s. hardly the size of a pencil eraser, do the job 


erent TT ON CARBIDE 


WHY BRUSHES OF CARBON or graphite? Because 

they are excellent conductors of electricity and are de- AND CARBON CORPORATION 
pendable and long-lasting, despite constant pressure 30 EAST 42ND STREET (ii New york 17,N.¥. 
against moving parts. In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 
NATIONAL Carbons ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals HAYNES STELLITE Alloys PRESTONE Anti-Freeze LINDE Oxygen 
ACHESON Electrodes LINDE Silicones Dynel Textile Fibers PYROFAX Gas UNION Carbide PREsST-O-LITE Acetylene 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries BAKELITE. VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Unsolved Problem of War— 


400,000 BABIES LEFT BEHIND 


Treaty Sought to Help Soldiers’ Children All Over World 


Illegitimate ‘‘war babies,” 
growing up now, are one of the 
urgent, unsolved problems in 
Europe and Asia. 

Caring for them is an increas- 
ing burden. They overflow or- 
phanages. For many, there’s a 
color problem, too. 

Unwed mothers are real hard- 
ship cases. And the soldier-fa- 
thers are far away, often be- 
yond the law’s reach. 


Reported from 
BONN, PARIS, LONDON and TOKYO 

Agitation is developing abroad to 
make all war  veterans—including 
American GI’s—financially responsible 
for the estimated 400,000 illegitimate 
children they left around the world 
during World War II and in the occu- 
pation years. 

Cost of supporting these children has 
run into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
But the soldier-fathers are paying little 
of the cost. They have long since van- 
ished from the scene and are back home 


in Russia, Germany, Japan, France, Brit- 
ain, Canada and America. 

One German lawyer estimates that 
U.S. servicemen owe more than 250 
million dollars to abandoned wives and 
unwed mothers in West Germany 
An organization in Munich is offering 
legal aid to any unwed mother who 
wants to go to court and press a claim 
against the soldier-father of her child. 

Not only in Europe but in Asia, de- 
mand is growing for an_ international 
agreement so that an ex-serviceman can 
be brought into court in his homeland 
and forced to support a child he fathered 
abroad. 

There is little likelihood that much 
will come of all this. But it is drawing at- 
tention to the plight of an army of il- 
legitimate children left behind in the 
wake of war and military occupation. 

Untold thousands. Nobody really 
knows how many such children have been 
born of combat or occupation troops since 
1939, Estimates, at best unreliable, range 
as high as 300,000 in Western Europe 
and nearly 100.000 in the Far East. 

In Western Europe, tens of thousands 
of illegitimate children were born not 
only of U.S., but of British, French, 
Canadian, German and Russian soldiers 
as armies fought and moved on. 


alone. 


’ ~~ 
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American GI's left their offspring 
everywhere—especially in Britain, Ger- 
many and Japan. Several thousand aban 
doned children are of U.S. Negro parent 
ige. In Britain, it is estimated that Ameri 
can white and Negro servicemen fathered 
a minimum of 25,000 illegitimate children 
there during World War II. 
nel at British 
fathered several hundred _ illegitimate 
babies annually in the last seven vears. 

The International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Children estimates that U. S., 
British and French soldiers fathered 94,- 
000 babies out of wedlock from 1946 to 
the end of 1951 in West Germany alone. 

From Norway to Pacific. It is much 
the same story in other European coun- 
tries. Austria has 6,000 ‘children born out 
of wedlock of U.S., British, French o 
Russian fathers. In Italy, at least 10,000 
such children are growing up. Belgium 
and Holland estimate that 50 per cent of 
their illegitimate births in 1945 and 1946 
can be traced to American, British and 
Canadian soldiers. 

German soldiers left behind 8,000 
children in Norway and 5,500 in Den 
mark. During war years, 25 per cent of 
all illegitimate births in Belgium and 
Holland were caused by Nazi troops. 

Continued on page 54 
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air bases are said to have 





ENGLISH ORPHANAGE: AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE 
Everywhere the outcry grows that fathers be made to help 
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SWOT DOD CWWPWUF DOW D 


to Gentlemen 


oy 
JF it is your Custom 


to enjoy a Scotch with both AGE 
& nobility, be advised that our 
House imports 20-year-old 
Martin's Fine & Rare and 
12-year-old Martin's De Luxe. 
To be found at private 

clubs, fine publick taverns, 

spirit shops, hostelries, etc. 

Put some aside today. 

— Respectfully, 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., importers thereof 


Blended 
Scotch 
Whiskics 


20 years old 
86.8 proof 
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400,000 BABIES LEFT BEHIND 





Asia has its share of illegitimate war 
babies, too. In Japan, one impartial esti- 
mate is that Allied soldiers—90 per cent 
of them American—left behind 11,000 
mixed-bleod children born out of wed- 
lock. Japanese soldiers, themselves, are 
estimated to have produced as many as 
75,000 illegitimate children in their 
march through Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific islands. 

Marked children. In France, for in- 
stance, welfare experts are finding that 
children born of German soldier-fathers 
are suffering throughout adolescence from 


IN JAPAN: THE FATHERS HAVE GONE BACK HOME 


social barriers—that is causing concern 
about the large number of war babies born 
out of wedlock. 

Few soldiers of any nationality are 
found willing to help support children 
they left behind. Complaints are loudest 
about the failure of American GI’s to pay 
up—but the same complaints are being 
made against German, Japanese and other 
soldiers. 

For many mothers, the problem is that 
of establishing a soldier’s paternity. Dur- 
ing the war, with millions of soldiers 
ranging back and forth, children were 





~~ 
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U. S. offers free return flights for men who want to marry 


the double stigma of illegitimate birth and 
German parentage. “Feeling runs high in 
the villages of France against anything 
connected with the Germans,” one French 
official says. 

American Negroes fathered an esti- 
mated 10,000 illegitimate children in 
Western Europe. These children are hav- 
ing even bigger problems as they grow up. 

Negro fathers, on the whole, are found 
more willing than white GI's to support 
their offspring abroad. But officials say 
that mothers of mixed-blood children often 
have a harder time of it than others do. 
Often they cannot marry because of their 
dark-skinned children. 

Mothers’ plight. As a result, many 
mothers of mixed-blood children still are 
single, getting along as best they can at 
some job—usually unskilled—leaving the 
children with grandparents or placing 
them in institutions. 

Around the world, however, it is the 
problem of financial support—more than 


born in Europe and Asia as the result of 
very brief encounters. 

Laws without teeth. In Britain, U.S. 
soldiers could not be tried in civil courts 
on paternity or any other charges during 
World War II. The same thing was true of 
American troops during the occupation of 
Germany and Japan. 

That immunity to prosecution, now, is 
a thing of the past. Civil courts in those 
countries can order a foreign soldier to 
help support his child. 

In practice, however, mothers are 
finding it almost as difficult as it was 
before to get money out of a GI father. 
American military regulations prevent 
U.S. commanding officers from making 
payroll deductions for a serviceman’s de- 
pendents without his consent. 

American armed forces now offer to fly 
any GI to Japan from any part of the 
world, free of charge, if he wants to marry 
a Japanese woman he left behind in that 

(Continued on page 56) 
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2 at work 





Taking the “dew” out of mildew 


Aerial fungi, which sprout into destruc- 
tive and discoloring mildew, thrive 
under conditions of high humidity. 
Each year, the damage to stored leather, 
paper, wool and even plastics in the 
United States alone is over one hun- 
dred million dollars. 

In small confines, such as basements 
and closets, excessive moisture can be 
“wrung out” of the air through the 
use of calcium chloride, which has an 
amazing affinity for water. It is capable 
of absorbing several times its weight 
in water. In effect, it takes the “dew” 
out of mildew. 


This ability to absorb moisture from 
the air explains calcium chloride’s 
value in laying dust on driveways, play- 
grounds and secondary roads. But 
these are only the beginning of this 
chemical’s unusual uses. 

For example, calcium chloride is 
widély used for melting ice and snow 
from streets and highways. Its solu- 
tions make an excellent brine medium 
for commercial refrigeration, especially 
where a low freezing point is needed. 
Obviously, this same property makes 
it useful as a freezeproofing agent for 
coal and ores. Calcium chloride’s versa- 


tility is further demonstrated by its 
use as a concrete Curing agent 

Calcium chloride is supplied in both 
flake and liquid form by Columbia- 
Southern, a leading producer of chlo- 
rine, alkalies and related chemicals for 
over a half a century. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


OWE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 
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produces 
MULTIPLE 


PHOTOCOPIES 


from 
a Single negative! 
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Now—Remington Rand introduces an amaz- 
ing new chemical, NR555 for producing four 
or more sharp Transcopy photoprints from 
one negative. This important new discovery 
offers sensational time and dollar savings 
wherever there is a need for multiple photo- 
copies of the same original. NR555 added to 
standard Transcopy developing solutions 
produces highest quality multiple OR single 
copy prints. 

Laboratory tested and fully pre-tested by 
actual users in the field, the Transcopy mul- 
tiple-copy formula is an exclusive develop- 
ment of Remington Rand. Multiple-copy 
print life and solution tray life meet the same 
high standards established for all Transcopy 
developing chemicals. No special operating 
conditions are required. Multiple-copy neg- 
ative papers available in pre-cut sheet sizes. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF ...the outstanding ad- 
vantages of NR555 multiple-copy process- 
ing. Contact your nearby Remington Rand 
office or mail the coupon today for a FREE, 
eye-opening demonstration. 


Remington Frland 


Room 1921, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


I want a FREE demonstration of the new NR555 
Transcopy multiple-copy process at no obligation. 


Name & Title 

Firm 

Address 

City : Zone__ State 


IMPORTANT : Name of Photocopy unit now being used (if any) 
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LEFT BEHIND— 
400,000 BABIES 


[continued] 





country. About 100 American servicemen 
have taken advantage of that offer. Every- 
where, there has been a relaxation of mil- 
itary regulations that once made it almost 
impossible for a GI to marry while over- 
seas. 

These steps, military officials say, are 
helping to reduce the number of illegiti- 
mate births involving American service- 
men abroad, In some cases, GI marriages 
in Japan and Germany are legitimizing 
children born out of wedlock in past years. 

Moral pressure. What U.S. com- 
manders are trying to do, in many cases, is 
to bring moral persuasion to bear against 
a GI father to provide for his offspring. 
But that is as far as anyone can go, under 
present regulations, to bring payment of 
child support. More often, the American 
serviceman facing paternity charges is 
shipped home, away from his troubles. 

Even less is being done to force 
paternity payments from soldier-fathers 
who have long since returned to their 
homelands. Few mothers can afford the 
expense of taking legal action against an 
ex-soldier in the courts of his own coun- 
try. 

West German authorities now are try- 
ing to break the ice on this problem. 

An organization called the “Alliance of 
Mothers of Illegitimate Occupation Chil- 
dren” is giving legal advice to mothers 
seeking back alimony or child-support 
payments from foreign soldiers. Legal ex- 
perts also are looking into the possibility 
that West German diplomats in the U.S 
may be able to enlist legal aid from Amer- 
ican authorities in prosecuting child-sup- 
port orders issued by German courts 
against former GI’s. 

An international treaty? As matters 
now stand, however, few officials any- 
where see much chance of getting the 
vast majority of soldier-fathers scattered 
around the world to support their aban- 
doned children. 

Lawyers and others who are studying 
this problem say that the only real solu- 
tion is an international treaty that would 
require each country to carry out child- 
support orders issued abroad against an 
ex-serviceman of its armed forces. That 
treaty, for instance, would enable a 
Japanese or German court to get the 
help of U.S. courts in pressing claims 
against soldier-fathers now living in 
America. 

Legal students, however, admit that 
such a treaty is unlikely in the immediate 
future—if at all. And they see little else 
that can be done to help the army of 
illegitimate children now growing up 
in Europe and Asia without the support 
of their foreign soldier-fathers. 
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... aS Corrosive as | hydrochloric acid 
... as Critical as caustic soda 


... aS volatile as chloroform 


as viscous as molasses 





tank storage 
terminals 


Easy-to-handle liquids and problem liquids alike... they're all 
in a day's work for the men at General American terminals. Storage 
capacity of over half-a-billion gallons is available for any liquid that 


can flow through a pipeline. 
Terminals located at: 


Port of New York (Carteret, N. J.) Facilities are also available for blending to your specification... for 
Port of New Orleans (Good Hope, La.) drumming, barreling and canning to meet your needs. You get the 


Pe we vay, tas tdeipdiy privacy, service, safety and flexibility of your own terminals without 
ort of Houston (Galena Park an : ; 
Pasadena, Texas) capital investment. 


Corpus Christi, Texas By maintaining liquid inventories at General American terminals, 


you can fill rush orders for your customers or meet your own needs 
quickly, efficiently and economically. 


It Pays To Plan With General American 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 
a division of GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Republicans’ Uphill Fight for Senate 


They Must Hold Seats They Have, Win Two More 


Hard facts face Republicans as 
they count their chances of cap- 
turing the Senate in 1956. 

They have twice as many Sen- 
ate seats in danger as do the 
Democrats. The reason: Demo- 
crats hold the Solid South and 
the Border States; Republicans 
have fewer “‘safe’’ States. 

This builds up the pressure on 
Ike to lead the ticket again. 


Even with President Eisenhower at 
the head of the ticket, Republicans are 
expecting plenty of trouble in their ef- 
forts to regain control of the Senate 
in the elections next year. 

Wher Republicans look at the Senate 
races in prospect for 1956, they find that— 
based on past results—they have twice as 
many Senators in danger zones as do the 
Democrats and only about half as many 
Senators who may be regarded as safe. 

As it stands, highly placed Republicans 
fear that the President may wind up with 
a Republican-controlled House and a 
Democratic-controlled Senate after the 
1956 elections. They figure that an Eisen- 
hower tide may carry a Republican House 
with the President. But Senate elections 
swing less easily. 

These are the facts that prompted a 
series of planning sessions, just held, by 
* Republican State chairmen. They help 
to account for the persistent pressure upon 
the President to take a second nomina- 
tion. There is a hope among Republicans 
that Mr. Eisenhower may be able to tum 
the trick and get the Senate as well as 
the House. 

Geography lies at the bottom of the 
Republican problem. A great many of 
the Democrats whose Senate terms are 
expiring in 1957 are from the Solid 
South where Republicans have no chance 
of winning. Others are from Border States 
with a tradition of voting Democratic. 
Republicans have few such States. 

Here is the situation at a glance: 

e The present division of Senate seats 
is 47 Republicans, 49 Democrats. 

e To win control of the next Senate, 
Republicans need to hold the seats they 
now have and win two seats. 

e Of the 32 seats at stake in the 1956 
elections, 17 are held by Republicans, 15 


58 


by Democrats. The Democrats include 
Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, who 
was elected in 1950 as a Republican but 
plans to run in 1956 as a Democrat. 

e Among the Republican seats, five 
are listed as “safe” and 12 as “in danger.” 

e Of the Democrats, nine are listed as 
“safe” and six as “in danger.” 

The seats regarded as “safe” are those 
won by majorities of 60 per cent or more 
of the votes in the last elections in which 
the Senators ran. The one exception in 
this group is Senator Alan Bible (Dem.), 
of Nevada, who got 58.1 per cent of the 
vote. Seats termed “in danger” are those 
won by majorities of less than 55 per cent. 

Republicans who analyze the facts that 
lie back of the statistics figure that their 
best chances of picking up two seats lie in 
Oregon and in New York. Their hopes also 
run high for carrying Kentucky in 1956. 
Oklahoma, Washington and Missouri, 
which also are listed as “marginal” or 
“danger” areas for the Democrats, are 
less likely targets for the Republicans. 

Greatest “danger” zones for Re- 
publicans are Ohio, Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Pennsylvania. Strong 
battles always run through Utah, Mary- 
land, Iowa, California, Colorado and 
Wisconsin. Kansas is described as in 
little, if any, danger, although won by a 
small margin in 1950. 

In general, this is the picture that is 
being put before Republicans across the 


p . —USNEWR Photo 
SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER 
... charting strategy for ‘56 
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country by Senator Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona, chairman of the Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee. 

New York, always a key State in Pres- 
idential elections, is to be a top Republi- 
can target. Republican strategists rate their 
chances as good here. They have a pop- 
ular potential candidate in Jacob K. 
Javits, who managed to beat Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., for Attorney General at 
a time when the Democrats were electing 
Averell Harriman as Governor. 

The Democratic candidate in New 
York is Senator Herbert H. Lehman, who 
will be 78 at the time of the campaign. 
Mr. Lehman is rounding out a long ca- 
reer as manufacturer, banker, four times 
Governor of the State, and U.S. Senator. 
Up to this time he has been unbeatable 
in New York elections. In 1956, however, 
age may be a factor, along with the vote- 
getting power of Mr. Eisenhower. 

A proven vote getter, Republican 
Governor Paul Patterson, is preparing to 
run in Oregon against Senator Morse, 
who already is out campaigning. Mr. 
Patterson got a good majority of the vote 
int 1954, when he took over the State for 
the Republicans. 

Oregon has a long tradition of Re- 
publicanism. All through the New Deal 
years, it sent an unbroken string of Re- 
publican Senators to Washington. The 
first break in this voting record came in 
1954 when Richard L. Neuberger was 
elected by a paper-thin majority. 

When Mr. Morse ran as a Republican 
in 1950, he got 75 per cent of the vote. 
In 1956, running as a Democrat, his 
situation will be greatly changed. 

In Kentucky, Republicans get their best 
chances to win when the Democrats 
come to blows among themselves. At this 
stage, Kentucky Democrats are divided 
in a factional struggle that promises to 
reach over into next year’s Senatorial cam- 
paign. It is a feud between A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler and Senator Earle C. Clements. 
Mr. Chandler is making a political come- 
back in a race for Governor this year. Mr. 
Clements is up for Senator again next 
year. 

It is this division that feeds Republican 
hopes for picking up a Senate seat in Ken- 
tucky. They now are looking over the field 
for a good candidate. They might bring 
former Senator John Sherman Cooper back 
into the field. 

Prime target areas for Republicans, 
thus, are in these three States. If 
they can pick up two of these three seats 
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Where Big Senate Battles of 1956 Will Be Fought 





To Win Control of the Senate, Republicans Must— 


“L, Take 2 Seats From the Democrats... And These 6 Democrats Are CONSIDERED MOST VULNERABLE— 
ae of the votes cast except Morse, who was elected as a Republican) 


2. They Must Also Re-Elect 17 Republican Senators . . . Including 
These 12 Elected Last Time With Less Than 55% of the Votes Cast— 


Photos: USN&WR, Black Star, Harris & Ewing, United Press, 


in New York, Oregon and Kentucky, 
they can take over the Senate. But at 
the same time, they must guard carefully 
their own dange: zones. At least half of 
their 12 marginal seats could give trouble. 

Senator George H. Bender (Rep.), of 
Ohio, won election in 1954 by only 50.1 
per cent of the vote. The State has a 
Democratic Governor, and a shift in the 
farm counties can turn an election. 

Connecticut, where Republican Sen- 
ator Prescott Bush is up, usually swings 
with the election tides. A big vote for 
Mr. Eisenhower could return Mr. Bush. 
But the State elected a Democratic Gov- 
ernor in 1954. 

Democrats claim to be gaining ground 
in Maryland, where Senator John M. 
Butler is running. 

Senator Homer E. Capehart is in- 
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MAGNUSON 
(Washington) 





Wide World 


volved in a Republican factional struggl« 
in Indiana. The Republican Governor 
has taken over the State organization 
and some of the bitterness from this 
battle could help the Democrats. 

In Illinois, where Republican Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen is running, Demo- 
crats elected a Senator’in the most recent 
State-wide election. They have bolstered 
their organization in Chicago, and there 
has been some talk that Adlai E. Stevenson 
migit turn from the presidential contest 
to run for the Senate. 

And, in Pennsylvania, Republican Sen- 
ator James H. Duff faces a Democratic 
Party that now holds the Governor- 
ship. The Republican Party there is divid- 
ed. There are several potential Democratic 
candidates, including the present mayor 


of Philadelphia, Joseph S. Clark, Jr. 


(New York) 





(Wisconsin) 


A road block for Republican chances 
of taking over the Senate could emerge 
from any of these six races, even if the 
Republicans managed to pick up two 
Democratic seats elsewhere. That is why 
the Republicans are calling conferences, 
studying election techniques, getting 
money and putting their campaign or- 
ganization into shape well before the 
campaign starts. 

The Eisenhower name could sweep in 
enough Republicans to give them control 
of the House. But the Senate is quite an- 
other proposition. Democrats have so many 
seats that are out of Republican reach that 
the margins must be figured closely. 


President Eisenhower gives Republican 
State chairmen some advice about win- 


ning elections—page 114. 
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. lke’s Friends 








Golf, Bridge and Food 
—But Little “Shop Talk” 


To Ike, relaxation means having old personal 
friends about him. Who they are, how he enter- 
tains them on a long week end of golf and bridge, 
who picks up the check—it's all told below. 


DENVER 
Ww President Eisenhower really 


wants to relax, he invites a group of 
old and comfortable friends to join him 
for a Dutch-treat week end of golf, 
bridge, good food and congenial con- 
versation. 

Distance is no barrier. The President 
may be in Denver, in Augusta, Ga., or 
in Gettysburg, but his intimates scattered 
the country over are always ready, some- 
times waiting, to drop everything and 
catch the next train or airplane. 

Some are invited over and over again. 
There is a tightly knit group of presiden- 
tial-playtime companions, usually asso- 
ciated with the Augusta National Golf 
Club, where the President plays in cooler 
weather. There also is a broader list of 
those who are asked occasionally. 

The President's friends come for 
play—not to discuss Government or 
politics. None of them would think 
of mentioning official business, un- 
less the President brings up the 
subject himself as he sometimes, 
but rarely, does. 

There was such a party last week 
end and another two weeks earlier. 
Che two events served to focus at- 
tention on just who the President’s 
close friends are, to whom he turns 
when he wants relaxation. 

Presidential circle. Successful 
businessmen make up the list, for 
the most part. Their ages range 
from the mid-40s to the mid-60s, 
with a concentration in the latter 
50s. To these are added a few old 
Army comrades and former golfing 
champions. 

Cabinet members, other Govern- 
ment officials are usually excluded. 
When the President plays, he ob- 
viously wants to go clear outside 
the group he sees officially from 
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day to day. And some political crit- 
ics have noted that the lists, as pub- 
lished, include no farmers or labor 
leaders. 

The men who are invited have a com- 
mon denominator in a liking for the out- 
of-doors, golf, fishing and bridge. And the 
President finds their company soothing. 
As for who may be his closest friends, 
three men were invited to both the re- 
cent parties. 

Clifford Roberts was one of these. Mr. 
Roberts, a New York investment banker, 
and the President are particularly close, 
see each other frequently, without re- 
gard to week-end parties. The banker 
reportedly handles Mr. Eisenhower's in- 
vestments. He also is chairman of the 
Augusta National Golf Club. 

The others who were invited twice 
were W. Alton Jones, board chairman of 





= — Seuae 
MR. EISENHOWER AND GEN. LUCIUS D. CLAY 
.. . Among favored friends: old Army comrades 
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the Cities Service Company, and Ellis D. 
Slater, president of Frankfort Distillers. 
George E. Allen, businessman and man 
about Washington through several Ad- 
ministrations, was invited to the second 
party but—an exception to the usual— 
found it impossible to accept. 

Nevertheless, the guest list was con- 
sidered typical, with such men as Albert 
Bradley, of New York, a General Motors 
executive; Gen. Lucius D. Clay, once 
deputy to General Eisenhower, now 
board chairman of Continental Can Com- 
pany; John Chiles and T. Richard Gar- 
lington, Atlanta real estate men; Jay 
Gould, executive vice president of Frank- 
fort Distillers; Amory Houghton, board 
chairman of the Corning Glass Works; 
Lewis B. Maytag, retired businessman, 
of Colorado Springs, Colo.; Frank A. Wil- 
lard, New York investment banker, and 
Leonard K. Firestone, of the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company. 

To add spice to the golfing, the 
group also included two former 
champions: Francis Ouimet, 1913 
U.S. Open champion, and Chailes 
R. Yates, Atlanta textile man who 
once won the British Amateur tour- 
nament. 

Other companions. The recent 
guest list, however, by no means 
tells the extent of Mr. Eisenhower s 
roster of those who are friends for 
sociability’s sake. On the golf course 
and off, the year around, for exiim- 
ple, the President sees a good bit of 
William E. Robinson and some- 
times discusses official] business with 
him. Mr. Robinson, formerly execu- 
tive vice president of the New York 
Herald Tribune and now president 
of the Coca-Cola Company, is a 
member of the Augusta National 
Golf Club. 

Old Army colleagues with whom 
he plays bridge or fishes include 
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Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, postwar Am- 
bassador to the U.S.S.R., who served in 
his Administration as Under Secretary of 
State and still is consulted on matters 
pertaining to Russia. Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, Supreme Allied Commande: 
Europe, is a bridge expert and one 


of the few Eisenhower friends who 
lives at the White House while in 
Washington. 


In Colorado, Mr. Eisenhower has a 
special group of close associates whom 
he sees from time to time during his 
vacation. Outstanding among them is 
Aksel Nielsen, a Denver businessman 
who is part owner of a ranch in the high 
Rockies where the President goes often 
to fish. 

The Colorado group also includes for- 
mer Governor Dan Thornton, who was 
active in the 1952 Eisenhower campaign; 
Bal F. Swan, who owns a Hereford ranch 
near Denver where Ike also fishes; Palmer 
Hoyt, publisher of the Denver Post; 
John Culbreath, a Denver insurance ex- 
ecutive; Fred Manning, Jr., an oilman, 
and Ralph R. (Rip) Arnold, golf pro- 
fessional at Denver’s Cherry Hills Country 
Club. 

Dutch treat. Those who are invited to 
the Denver week-end parties have a 
great time and pay their own way. 

In Denver, the President can entertain 
as lavishly as in Washington. The Cherry 


Hills Country Club is one center of 
activity and the Brown Palace Hotel, 
famous for its food and its old-fashioned 
elegance, is another. 

The President goes early to his office 
at Lowry Air Force Base, gets his work 
done and then drives to the country club. 
The day is devoted to golf, with, occa- 
sionally, bridge in the afternoon. Mr. 
Eisenhower tries to team up at one time 
or another with each of those who make 
up the party. 

For golf, names are drawn out of a 
hat. The three men first drawn play the 
first nine holes with the President. Usu- 
ally, Mr. Eisenhower shifts to a new 
foursome after each nine holes, until he 
has teed off with everyone. High stakes 
are not permitted, but often the losers 
pay the caddy fees. 

After golf, the President returns to his 
home for a bit of rest and perhaps more 
work, and in the evening rejoins his 
friends for a gala evening in the presiden- 
tial suite of the Brown Palace Hotel. 

This suite, on the eighth floor, is 
famous for having been occupied by 
visiting royalty and_ virtually every 
President since Theodore Roosevelt. It 
has been redecorated to please the 
tastes of President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower. At Mr. Eisenhower's request, the 
living room was pine paneled. It is fur- 
nished with black-walnut antiques, and 


there are French and oils on 
the walls. 

There also is a painting of George 
Washington—a copy done by Mr. Eisen- 
hower, who likes to tell in some detail 
how he went about producing it. Last 
Christmas, friends received prints of this 
painting. 

The evening sessions start about 7 
o'clock. There is an hour of lively dis- 
cussion, usually concerning golf and golf 
courses and shots made or dubbed during 
the day. 

Dinner, at 8, usually is beef or trout. A 
favorite of Ike's is “sliced beef of 
tenderloin, President,” very fine aged 
prime tenderloin served with a piquant 
mushrcom sauce that is a specialty of 
the Brown Palace chef. Another favor- 
ite is Rocky Mountain trout in almond 
sauce. 

Another well-liked dish is trout in as- 
pic, served as an hors d’oeuvre. Often, 
members of the party bring choice wines 
and other delicacies. Otherwise the hotel 
serves everything, and at the appropriate 
time brings out the card tables. For the 
rest of the evening, bridge is a very se- 
rious thing. 

As at the golf club, Mr. Eisenhower 
tries in the course of a week end to have 
each of his friends as his partner. The 
President concentrates closely on_ his 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Men, The News 





. . . President's golf partners 
mostly his friends for years 


game, is inclined to chortle when he 
brings in a difficult contract. When he is 
“dummy” he often gets up and walks 
around, kibitzing other games. 

The bridge games continue until after 
midnight, sometimes until past 1. There 
are no early-morning poker games, al- 
though the suite contains a round poker 
table having a cover of brown interwoven 
with gold stripes. But poker is out and 
the game is bridge, with sometimes a 
little gin rummy, a game the President 

Sy ‘ has denounced as one played only by 
Sallantine’ morons. 

The “tab”: how big? The President's 
guests pay for their own rooms at the 
Meisreaeo = Brown Palace. The cost of the evening 

| * sessions is totaled by the hotel and pro- 

ie rated. Mr. Eisenhower pays only his 

share. It was decided long ago that this 

should be the procedure. Usually the bill 

tor the evening runs from $8 to $10 per 
person. 

The President has known most of his 
golf-bridge coterie for eight to 10 years, 
although new names are constantly being 


A added. He played golf with a number of 
2 “G A = | them, including Mr Robinson, Mr. Slater 
HT, Wine; \ : and Mr. Roberts, at the Blind Brook 

Coramnaee 25 Years ’ , 


aA 


course while he was president of Colum- 
bia University. 

General Clay suggested that Mr. Ei- 
senhower would enjoy the Augusta 
course. Mr. Eisenhower tried it, liked it 
and became a member, now goes there 
for winter vacations. This resulted in the 
development of what is known about the 
White House as “the Augusta crowd.” 
Its members telephone the President 
when they like, their mail gets special 
routing at the White House, and when 
they are in Washington, Secret Service 
men and White House police let them 
come and go much as they please. 

The President, of course, makes new 
friends all the time. One of his golfing 
group will suggest a friend whom he 
thinks the President might like. The can- 
didate may first be invited to one of Mr. 
Eisenhower's stag dinners. If he passes 
that test, he may be included in a four- 
some at Burning Tree Club in Washing- 


; Sits Crest of Ou ality — finally become a part of the 


In this way, the President has built up 
a large group of congenial associates to 
whom he turns for companionship. It’s 
rather different than in President Tru- 
man’s day. The latter had his set of 
friends and evenings of poker, but his 
associates were largely men in the Gov- 
ernment, and conversation seldom got 
far away from politics. Mr. Eisenhower 
relaxes by calling in friends who talk 
about other things. 
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All that dictation ! 
Hasnit he heard about 


Verifax Copying haf 


Here’s how this completely different 
method speeds communications in 
thousands of offices ... brightens each 
day for boss and secretary. 





© You'll never have to dictate another 
letter or memo which quotes from one 
you have received. Your secretary can 
make 3 photo-exact duplicates of the 
original in 1 minute with a Kodak Verifax 
Copier; dispatch them immediately with 
a “See attached” note. 


C) You'll skip dictation, too, in answering 
letters which ask specific questions. Just jot 
the facts on the original and mail Verifax 
copies as your reply. Same routine saves hours 
of retyping in filling quotation requests. 

© You'll also use Verifax copying to eliminate 
slow “one copy” routing of incoming 
correspondence, magazine articles . . . get 
opinions from key men faster. 

0 You'll be able to send copies of inquiries to sales 
force, branch offices, etc. as soon as they're received — 
no retyping errors, no omissions, no proofreading. 
Verifax copies are authentic from letterhead to signature. 


The revolutionary Kodak Verifax Copier is surprisingly simple 
to operate. After a few minutes’ instruction, your secretary will 
be whisking out 3 photo-exact copies of any record in 1 minute 
for less than 4¢ each. No change in your present room lighting! 
And another plus—you can even make offset plates with it— 

for less than 20¢ each! 












MAIL COUPON TODAY 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Name 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo-Methods Division 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Verifax 
Copying — New Time-Saver, New Idea for Every 
Office”; also names of near-by Verifax dealers. 


Position 








Company 





Many valuable tips—based on the experiences of thousands 
of users—are included in new free booklet giving full details 
on this sensationally versatile $240 machine. 
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Like Flicking A Light Switch. want finger- 

tip control of light and air in your home or 

office? You get this with venetian blinds made 

of steel. And steel venetian blinds are made 

L L tt if ' in just about any size you will ever need—like 
—" ia dt the whopper shown here. In addition to their 
uft trim beauty, steel slats give privacy and pro- 
tect rugs, draperies and furniture from sun 

damage. Steel slats are flexible and tough 
easy to clean, and they will not crack or warp. 


It’s No Fish Story. More than 1000 pounds of steel are 
used every day, just to make fish hooks. Those giant 
hooks in the picture are used to catch tuna, marlin or 
About 3000 of the small No. 6 trout hooks 


albacore 
can be made from a single pound of steel. 


Bridge-Builder’s Paradise is the re- 

cently completed West Virginia Turn- . 

pike. Its 88-mile length required 76 

bridges, built from 23,500 tons of steel. The Bow-Legged Truck. This unusual 
machine is called a straddle truck, because it 

literally stands over a load (up to 25 tons), 

hoists it, then rolls away. The truck can roll 

over a full-size automobile without touching 

It uses many USS steel plates and bars. 


The Bender Bridge, shown here, is 278 
feet high, making it one of the tallest 
bridges east of the Mississippi. United 
the steel and 


States Steel supplied 
it 


built this fine bridge. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


See The United States Steel Hour. It's a full-hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 

OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. .Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY  5-1268-A 


UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





BONN....TOKYO....HONG KONG.... 





>> Don't be misled by all the sweetness and light over the new contacts 
between Soviet Russia and Germany. Behind the public expressions of pleasure 
by top officials in the West, there is deep concern. Here's why: 





>> Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany had few items to bargain away 
in the Moscow talks. Chief among them was the Soviet proposal for full diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. This the Russians wanted--badly. 

West Germany is busy, prosperous, booming, recapturing markets the world 
over. West Germany is sovereign, freely allied with the West, free to rearm. 

East Germany is a flop. Millions have walked west. Communism in East 
Germany doesn't work. Communist Stooges aren't popular. The Kremlin knows it. 

r. So Adenauer, a man called a “warmonger" by Communists, became their 

honored guest in Moscow. The Soviet line: If you can't lick ‘em, make a deal. 








>> What West Germans want, most of all, is a united Germany. Adenauer, when 
talks began, said he would accept full diplomatic relations only if some 
progress were made toward putting the two Germanys together. The West approved. 

Soviet leaders balked. They want no united Germany in which East Germans 
might find freedom. But they continued to talk, haggle, bargain, persuade. 

At the eleventh hour, suddenly, Adenauer made a big concession. He agreed 
to full diplomatic relations. What he got was a verbal promise by the Russians 
to release "thousands" of German prisoners. On a united Germany--nothing. 














2> Adenauer, now known as a friend of the West, is 79. If he had to surrender 
his “ace” bargaining point just to get some German prisoners back, what price 
may some new German leader be forced to pay Russia for a united nation? 

That's the question asked privately by Western leaders. They're worried. 








>> The returning prisoners, of course, will be welcomed home in West Germany. 

All have been held for more than 10 years. How many will return? That's vague. 
10,000? Officially, that's all the Russians admit that they hold. Soviet 

Premier Bulganin himself said "only 9,626 war criminals" are held in the Soviet 

Union. Other prisoners? He never heard of them, he said. 
100,000? That's the number the Germans claim are still in Russia. "Well," : 

said Bulganin in effect, "give us the names and we'll see if we find them." geet 
18 million? That is the population of East Germany, held under a Soviet- 

supported Communist Government. Now that’ Moscow has established friendly rela- 

tions with West Germany, East Germans see little chance of freedom soon. 
Adenauer, the West fears, gave away his high card in a_poor bargain. 
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?> The Japanese can tell Adenauer--and the U.S. too--what to expect when 
Communists start bargaining in human bodies, offering hostages for concessions. 
Japan's experience starts in December, 1952. Red China then announced 

officially that only 30,000 Japanese war prisoners still were held. In the 
next year they returned 26,000 to Japan. That left about 4,000. 
But_ no. Chinese Reds, visiting Japan, announced they still held 8,000 
Japanese prisoners. Now Japan is asked to make new concessions to get them. 
Red China now tells the U.S. that the last American war prisoners are to 
be released. But the Japanese would not be surprised to learn that the Chinese 
Reds have "discovered" more American prisoners. It's a Communist custom. 














>> Balloons, big ones and little ones, worry the Soviet Union. Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotov says they're a “danger to Soviet aircraft." The balloons 
he is talking about, apparently, are a danger to the Soviet system too. 
Little balloons, inflated with gas and stuffed with anti-Red pamphlets, 
are too small to worry aircraft. But they fall down to people who read. 
Big balloons, some of them six stories high, soar from 30,000 to 75,000 
feet before they start scattering leaflets. That's too high for Soviet airliners. 
Both kinds are launched by the "Crusade for Freedom," financed by Ameri- 
cans, from bases in West Germany. The winds blow them southeast toward the 
Black Sea. So far they have showered 211 million leaflets over the Soviet empire. 
Now Molotov wants them stopped. Soviet radio stations can jam the radio 
broadcasts from the free world. But they can't stop “the winds of freedom." 











>> There is good news from the world's labor front. Communists, for a time, 


grabbed labor leadership the world over. Now the trend is changing. 

In Italy, 2 million are unemployed, but those who work live better than 
ever. A free vote among workers at the Fiat plants in Turin, a Communist strong- 
hold, cut Communist strength from 65 to 40 per cent of the total membership. 

In France, Communist-led strikes have fizzled. French workers are dropping 
out of all unions. They are disgusted with strikes called for political purposes. 
In Germany, the Federation of Labor, with 6 million members, has flatly 
refused a Soviet invitation to send a delegation to Russia. Their leaders said 

free trade unions did not intend to support Communist "captive" unions. 

All over Europe, apparently, Communist labor leaders are losing their grip. 





>> In Asia, Communists are spending a lot of money and time on labor unions. 
Indonesia is the one free country where Communists dominate labor. Red 

leaders kept unions quiet under a Government allied with Reds. Now there's a 

new, anti-Communist Government. You can expect strikes there soon. But..... 
In Japan, which has 6 million organized workers, the biggest union has 

just ousted a pro-Communist leader, replacing him with an anti-Communist. 
Workers of ii:¢ world show no signs of uniting under Communism. 





>> In Cambodia, one of three states in non-Communist Indo-China, Norodom 
Sihanouk, 32, quit as King and entered politics. His party won in free elections. 
The man who could be King again doesn't want the job. He doesn't want to 
be Premier either. Instead, working behind the scenes, he hopes to make 
Cambodia an anti-Communist stronghold. His rich little country, he says, needs 
U.S. advice more than U.S. cash. For U.S. officials, that's refreshing news. 
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MAKING WOOD SERVE AMERICA BETTER THROUGH GOOD FOREST MANAG 
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EDWARD TYSON ALLEN (1875-1941), forestry leader who helped pioneer fire protection practices and laws 
guard America’s timberland First California state forester, he later was the first federal district forest 


Washington. In 1909, as head of Western Forestry and Conservation Association, he began the drive for cooperativ 


“forest fire prevention is everybody's business...” 


Protected against fire from seedling to In some of his early talks, E. T. Allen often told lumbermen and foresters, 

maturity, planned timber crops on tree “forest fire prevention is everybody's business and without fire protection 

farms can always supply wood for lumber, it is impossible to grow new tree crops.” By constant education and per- 

paper, rayon and other useful products. suasion, he gradually drove home this forest management concept across 
the nation. As a result, he is generally credited with bringing about the 
voluntary cooperation among industry, state and federal forest agencies, 
and the public that has led to a sharp reduction in fire losses. 

The effectiveness of modern fire prevention and protection practices 
has made it practical for about 6,600 private owners to manage more 
than 35 million acres of commercial forestland for permanent wood pro- 
duction. Growing and harvesting timber as a crop under long-range 
plans, these tree farmers are protecting present and future wood supplies 
with a vast network of privately built fire access roads and radio com- 
munication systems...in addition to constant fire patrols. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company forestlands are managed as cer- 
tified tree farms, protected against fire, insects and disease. Write us at 
Box A, Tacoma, Washington for a free booklet on modern forestry. 


WEYERWACUSER 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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“These are the waters off Montauk Point. 
wonderful angling grounds for giant blue fin 
tuna. On the Eastern tip of Long Island. 


Montauk Point is less than half a day’s travel 


from most cities by American Airlines. 
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sy minimizing distance, air travel has been of infinite value to 
businessmen as well as sportsmen. Here at Gimbels and Saks Fifth 
Avenue, our executives frequently fly American’s Nonstop Mercury 
on visits to our West Coast stores. The service aboard the Mercury is 


a6 


superb and its schedules are especially compatible with ours. 


+ Recent AMERICAN AIRLINES « 
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Successful people buy more... 
successful people produce more. 
Where successful people are — 
there business flourishes. More 
successful people live and work in 
New York State than in any other. 
More industries — and a greater 
variety of industries — operate at a 
profit in New York State than in 
any other. Within the borders of the 
Empire State is the right location 
for your plant. | | 









































New York State is prepared to give you 

the facts—professionally analyzed—on which 

you can decide exactly where to locate —> 

YOUR PLANT. Our booklet —“‘Industrial | 

Location Services" explains what we do, 

and shows how you can put our knowledge —— 
to work. For your free copy write 


New York State Department of Commerce, 
Albany 7, N. Y. ‘ 4 | 


Ke rae 











NEW YORK | 
—+ STATE | 


AVERELL HARRIMAN EDWARD T. DICKINSON ~ | 


Governor Commissioner of Commerce 
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TAX FIRST, 


SEOUL—The tax trouble American 
businessmen are having here makes it 
difficult to recall that only a few weeks 
ago Syngman Rhee, South Korea’s Presi- 
dent, was cordially inviting U. S. firms in 
Japan to move their headquarters to 
Seoul. 

In Korea, Mr. Rhee implied, taxes were 
no problem at all for foreigners—and, by 
moving here, Americans in Japan could 
escape the Japanese income tax. In Ja- 
pan, starting next year, most American 
civilians will have to pay an income tax 
running to 50 per cent or higher. 

Now it is South Korea that is trying a 
tax squeeze on American businessmen. 
And the squeeze has set off an uproar 
that makes the complaints of Americans 
in Japan seem petty by comparison. 

The Government here is demanding 
“back taxes” amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on the alleged busi- 
ness profits of about 60 American firms. 
If businessmen don’t pay up, the Ko- 
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ASK LATER 


reans threaten to detain them or expel 
them. 

Cries of “foul.” Americans in Korea, 
unlike their colleagues in Japan, are mak- 
ing a public fight of it—denouncing the 
Korean tax as “arbitrary” and “exorbi- 
tant.” The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
here urges America to withdraw further 
economic and military aid from Korea 
unless the Government backs down. 

What South Korea is trying to enforce 
is a 1950 tax law on business profits. It 
does not mention foreign companies spe- 
cifically. But, in the Korean view, inter- 
national custom demands that tax laws 
must be obeyed by foreigners—no matter 
how loosely those laws are drawn up. 

The Americans, on the other hand, are 
saying that Korean officials had led them 
to believe they did not have to pay taxes 
under the 1950 law. 

One of the basic issues is: Just how 
much profits are these Americans making? 

(Continued on page 72) 
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SYNGMAN RHEE 
...asqueeze followed an invitation 


| +. 


KUROPEAN 
BUSINESS 


can be mixed 





with pleasure! 


It’s legitimate as the day is 
long . . . and the most bliss- 
fully relaxing and soul-restor- 
ing pleasure you could long 
for. It so happens that certain lux- 
urious but surprisingly inexpensive 
cruises aboard two of the biggest 
and most modern ships on the At- 
lantic are cruises to Europe! The 
ships are the Independence and 
Constitution of American Export 
Lines, and the cruises (8 of them) 
are American Export’s Sunlane 
Cruises to the Mediterranean. 








Need more time in Europe 
than a cruise allows? Take 
the time you need and catch 
the next cruise back! Sun- 
lane Cruises leave New York 

Oct. 5, 15 and 27, Nov. 8 





| 18, 30 and Dec. 10, each 20 days 

round trip. The weather? Even No- 

| vember on the Sunlane to Europe is 
warmer than April in New York! 

| 


Connections are excellent 
from cruise ports to almost 
all of Europe (4, 5 and 6 
different ports, depending 
on the cruise you choose) 
...from Cannes, for instance, 
on the French Riviera, you can be in 
Paris overnight aboard Le Mistral, 
one of the crack express trains link- 
ing the two cities. 





If you're so minded, it’s the ideal 
way to take the family with you. 
While you do business, let them 
stay with the cruise or holiday along 
the Mediterranean, depending on 
the time you need. 

Rates start at $670 for First Class. 
Air conditioned stateroom. Private 
bath (as a rule with shower, not 
tub). Cuisine? It is unsurpassed, 
afloat or ashore. 

Call your Travel Agent for reser- 
vations and all details. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 
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39 Broadway, New York 6, New York 
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Mel Allen is never 
at a loss for words 


The sound of his voice and his famous 
delivery, swift and sure as an ace 
pitcher’s, make him a favorite of 
baseball fans everywhere. In business 
offices, unfortunately, the sound of 
voices, combined with the clacking of 
typewriters and the jangle of phones, 
add up to inefficiency. The solution ? 

A Gold Bond Acoustimetal ceiling. 


Acoustimetal swailows up distracting noise and makes 
offices quiet, pleasant places to work in. Fireproof 
perforated metal panels, backed with incombustible 
pads, are easily wiped clean with a damp cloth. 
Repainting doesn’t affect sound absorption. 

Each Acoustimetal unit is easily removed for quick 
access to utilities. When you build or remodel, 

include Gold Bond Acoustimetal in your plans. 





Call your Gold Bond Acoustical Contractor 


You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages Get sound comfort with 


of your phone book under “Acoustical 
Contractors.” For free magazine, THE 
DECIBEL, giving you actual acous- 
tical case histories, write to Dept. US-95, 


Gold Bond 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUFFALO 2,N.Y. 
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. . . Some Americans fear 
“closed door” in Korea 


Most U. S. businessmen, instead of sell- 
ing or producing goods in Korea, merely 
arrange for sales in America to Korean 
importers. The Korean Government, 
through its banks, has a finger on an 
American firm’s gross business. But the 
Government can only estimate the agent’s 
commission, and it sets the estimate as 
high as 10 per cent. Americans say they 
are willing to pay fair taxes but complain 
that the average commission is closer to 
2 or 3 per cent, out of which they have 
to deduct high operating expenses. 

What worries some Americans is that 
the running feud is so bitter that both 
sides will find it hard to back down. 

Some smuggle, some pay. These 
businessmen admit that some U. S., trad- 
ers in Korea are known to be engaged 
in smuggling and other shady operations 
—and are willing to bribe Korean politi- 
cians for fat contracts. Yet these traders 
are among those who complain the loud- 
est about the Korean crackdown, and 
they take advantage of the “united front” 
of businessmen that the Chamber of 
Commerce has tried to form. 

A few Americans—not sales agents but 
those who actually do business in Korea 
—have taken advantage of the Govern- 
ment’s early invitation to pay their taxes, 
then come around and discuss, in Oriental 
fashion, “adjustments” and refunds. 

Other businessmen, however, are criti- 
cizing the Korean Government bitterly. 
And foreigners of long experience in 
Asia say the worst mistake of all was to 
attempt to bludgeon this proud, war- 
devastated country with the threat of 
canceling U.S. economic and military 
aid. The threat only made the Koreans 
more unyielding. 

A mere blunder? As some Americans 
here see it, the Koreans did not intend 
their tax drive to be the deliberate 
freeze-out of American private business- 
men that is seen in Japan. The real 
trouble, they say, is that Koreans don’t 
have nearly enough experienced men in 
the Government. And it is probable that 
the present mess got started simply be- 
cause some official thought it would be a 
good idea to get more revenue out of 
foreigners, and didn’t bother to think 
the idea through. 

Now, with the controversy still raging, 
nobody rules out the possibility that 
Asian nationalism will get the upper 
hand here as it has elsewhere in the Far 
East—and that the Koreans, then, will 
take up in earnest the idea of closing 
their doors to U.S. private business. 
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“At Monsanto we consider 
credit unions important to 


good employee morale” 


EDGAR M. QUEENY, 


Board Chairman, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


“They provide an easier, more convenient and 
more profitable system of saving and borrowing 
money. I was a charter member of the credit union 
at our John F. Queeny plant and consider it one 
of the soundest investments I’ve made.” 











“FOLKS ARE HAPPIER when they know 
they can turn to the credit union for help 
any time they need it,’ says O. C. Stief, 
chief of plant protection. ““With less worry, 
people aren’t so likely to have accidents.” 


A credit union solves two basic financial needs for the working 
man or woman. It provides a convenient, profitable place for 
savings. It stands ready to help with low-cost loans in a very 
human and understanding way. The entire philosophy of the 
credit union idea is to encourage and help people improve their 
living standards without getting into financial difficulties. It’s 
an example of democracy in the American tradition. 

By keeping people out of financial trouble and freeing their 
minds of money worries, the credit union is also of great benefit 
to management. Morale is higher, work efficiency improves and 
wage garnishments and requests for pay advances are eliminated. 

A credit union can be operated among any group of 50 or more 
who work at the same place or belong to the same church, lodge 
or community. Large credit unions such as the one at Monsanto 
have resources in the millions. All credit unions are managed by 
members themselves. All are chartered by state or federal govern- 
ment. Labor, business, church and government all endorse this 
idea that is doing so much good for millions of people. 


(Advertisement) 
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“| EARN A GOOD RETURN on my credit 
union savings and I save more,” 
Lingle, Monsanto chemist. “And it’s so handy 
to make deposits right here at the plant. 
Sure is a comfort to have a credit union!” 





“WHY BUY THINGS ON TIME PAYMENTS 
when you can pay cash with a low cost credit 
union loan and save money?” asks Esther 
Schmidt. “I have more, and I’m better off 
financially since joining our credit union.” 


says Ray 


THE CREDIT UNION IDEA IS 100 YEARS OLD. It is 
world-wide in its scope and influence, with total of 
20,000 credit unions in North America alone serving 
some 10 million people. A credit union will benefit you 
whether you are an employee or an employer. Use the 
coupon below to get complete information. 


October 20 is International Credit Union Day 
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CLIP AND MAIL 


Credit Union National Association 
Dept. 304, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me without cost or obligation information about 
credit unions. 


Name____ 
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FOR QUALITY PROPERTY. INSURANCE, SEE YOUR HOMETOWN AGENT! 


it’s good business 
to buy the best insurance, too! 












































A good businessman 
gets his money's worth. 





It's significant that 
businessmen by the thousand, 
both large and small, are 


insured in The Home Insurance Fer weit protection of the 


Company. It pays to buy the things you own, see your own 
best property insurance— agent or broker of The Home 
Insurance Company. He, too, 
is an independent businessman. 
His product is protection— 

or your home. and he knows his business. 


THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 2% 


FGRANCS Susu COMCE Company 


whether it’s on your business 
property, your car 








Fy ie Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
% FIRE « AUTOMOBILE +« MARINE 

% = The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Vew yoR™ Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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-We’ve Been Asked:= 


HOW PRIVATE IS 
A TAX RETURN? 











® Just who can inspect your 
income tax return? 


* Is this confidential or open to 
persons other than those in 
Treasury? 


© Here are the answers. 


Another committee of Congress is get- 
ting ready to examine income tax 
returns. That raises the question: Is 
your tax return really secret? 

There is no firm guarantee. Tax returns 

are not at all secret from several groups 

that may want to inspect them. Actually 

a number of returns of individuals and 

corporations are checked each year by 

persons not connected with the Internal 

Revenue Service. Latest group to get 

authority to examine tax returns, under a 

recent executive order, is the House 

Committee on Un-American Activities. 


Does this mean that just anyone cen 

take a look at your return? 
No. A person must show a good legal 
right to see a return before he can get it. 
Thus, for example, your’ neighbor or 
employer, or an acquaintance, can’t go to 
your tax collector and demand to see 
your return. Lots of red tape is in- 
volved in getting access to returns, and 
Treasury employes who show returns to 
unauthorized persons face rather severe 
penalties. 


Who, then, inspects returns, other 
than federal revenue people? 

The largest group comes from State tax 

offices. Most States use such checks to un- 

cover persons paying too little State tax 

or none at all. 


Do all States have a blanket right to 

inspect federal returns? 
No. But the federal tax law provides a 
way for the Governor of a State to get 
access to federal returns for State and, 
in some cases, local tax agents. About 
two thirds of the States have income 
tax laws. 


Can these tax returns be used in 
court trials? 

Yes. State attorneys can use information 
gained from income tax returns in courts. 
Evidence so used, however, usually con- 
sists of copies or photographs of returns 
rather than the originals. This informa- 
tion may become public as part of a 
court’s record. 
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Can another federal agency get your 
tax record from the Treasury? 
Sometimes, but there are tight restric- 
tions on this procedure. The request 
must be signed by the head of a Gov- 
ernment department or agency, and spe- 
cific reason must be given for the exam- 
ination, The Secretary of the Treasury 
can turn down the request. But, once a 
return is examined, the information re- 
vealed may be used in proceedings be- 
fore or involving a Government agency. 


Similarly, the Justice Department can 
get permission to study tax returns in- 
volving persons or companies under in- 
vestigation. This information can be used 
by the Department or U. S. Attorneys in 
court trials and other proceedings. 


Can all members of Congress ex- 
amine returns? 
Not just any member at all. But provi- 
sions are made for congressional com- 
mittees to inspect tax returns. Frequent 
use of this privilege is made by the 
three congressional committees most in- 
terested in taxation—the House Ways and 
Means, Senate Finance and Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation. 





What about the Committee on Un- 
American Activities? 

That Committee plans to use its new 

authority to study returns in investigat- 

ing subversive and un-American activi- 

ties and propaganda. 







Must Congress keep tax information 
secret? 

Not necessarily. Committees must re- 

ceive the tax-return information in closed 

sessions. But this can be disclosed in 

reports to the House or Senate. 












Do the rules on inspection apply 
only to income tax returns? 
No. In general the rules on disclosure 
apply not only to income tax returns for 
individuals and corporations but to other 
reports to the Internal Revenue Service. 
These include partnership returns, dec- 
larations of estimated income tax, and 
estate and gift-tax returns. 







Can you inspect the income tax re- 
turn of a corporation in which you 
own stock? 

Usually, if you own | per cent or more 

of the outstanding stock. You must apply 

to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and you are restricted in what you can 
tell about the company’s operations. 


What is the penalty for illegal dis- 
closure of tax returns? 
The penalty is a maximum fine of $1,000 
and a prison sentence of one year, or 
both. Furthermore, the law says that, if 
the offender is an officer or employe of 
the Government, he must be dismissed 
from his job. 
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WHERE CONTINENTAL 
COMMERCE BEGINS 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


Situated at a continental crossroads, St. Louis is the 
nation’s second largest trucking center. Over 300 
carrier lines provide connections to more than 25,000 
cities in the United States, Mexico, and Canada. 
These truck lines move 63 million pounds of freight 
in and out of St. Louis daily. Postwar expansion of 
St. Louis’ trucking facilities totals more than 12 
million dollars... St. Louis, nearest major city to 
the U. S. center of population, is at the center of 
activity in business, 


Your association with First 
National Bank in St. Louis not 
only speeds your business trans- 
actions... it identifies you, as well. 
And with information provided 
by First National—whose directors 
hold key positions in St. Louis 
business—you'll find it’s easier to 
plan ahead. First National is at 
the center of activity in St. Louis! 
Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. 


--- witha Great Bank to Help You! 
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THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


v Industry wipes out corrosion with Firestone Exon Resins 
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NEW 
PVC “SANDWICH” 


starves out corrosion! 


High speed silver plating solu- 


tions are not only corrosive, but they 

must also be kept free from con- Flexible PVC bonds Rigid PVC 
tamination to perform satisfactor- 

ily. Various plasticized types of to steel fank— permanently! 
coatings were quickly corroded by 

the special inorganic addition 

agent in the silver solution. Unplas- 

ticized PVC was suitable, but could 

not be bonded to a steel tank. 


Comco, Inc., New Haven. Connec- 
ticut, solved this problem for 
General Electric Company’s Phila- 
delphia Switchgear Plant by fabri- 
cating a huge hot-rolled steel plate 
tank able to support the 200 gallons 
of special silver plating solution 


and lined it with VYFLEX FL-85.’ 


This remarkable lining, only .085” 
thick is actually two sided. One 
side is rigid Unplasticized PVC 
made of Exon 402-A resin, which 
is exposed to the silver plating 
solution stopping corrosion and 
preventing contamination. Its back 
is Plasticized PVC based on Exon 
900 series resin, which, by being 
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laminated to the Unplasticized 
PVC, makes possible the lining of 
metal tanks with Unplasticized 
PVC, and overcomes the varying 
rates of expansion between PVC 
and steel. 

Another proof of how effectively 
a corrosion problem can be solved 
by the unusual versatility of resins 
engineered by Firestone. 


Firestone 


t of Kaykor Ir tr f Div of F T i rp., Yardville, N. J. 


The simple fact is: You can stop corro- these versatile materials differ in proper- 
sion. EXON PVC resins are the bases for ties, each one of them geared to solve a 
a wide variety of corrosion controlling different, specific corrosion problem. For 
materials. In the form of lightweight details that will interest you in particu- 
structural rigids, linings or coatings, lar, call or write: 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. 21T, POTTSTOWN, PA. 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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IS IT CHEAPER NOW 
TO BUY OR RENT? 


At this testing stage of the building 
boom, people are wondering more and 
more whether it is better to buy or rent 
a place to live. 

This is a practical question that arises 
out of the present churning market for 
real estate—both the rental market and 
the sales market. 

Rents, after a considerable rise, are 
leveling off. That is the national picture. 
In many places, with new apartments 
and rental houses coming on the market, 
rents are being cut. 

New houses, in general, still sell readi- 
ly. Prices stay high. Building costs keep 
rising. A house that could have been 
built for $12,150 last January would 
have cost $12,460 to build in July. Older 
homes, in most areas, are getting harder 
to sell, and prices of many have been 
marked down. 

Home buyers often find now that it 
costs a little more to finance a house than 
it did a while back. Mortgage money is 
not always as readily available as it used 
to be. 

Housing, however, both for rent and 
for sale, is plentiful once more in nearly 
all areas. Competition is building up for 
the housing dollar. This gives new mean- 
ing to the question of whether to rent 
or buy a home. 

What it costs to rent or buy can be 
measured, one against the other, on the 
basis of official figures. While the latest 
information available is based on Govern- 
ment records for 1954, the averages are 
not likely to be changed by the passage 
of a few months. 

Rents in new apartments being built 
under Federal Housing Administration 
programs run around $88 per month. 
That is the “median” figure, meaning 
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Families trying to decide whether to buy or 
rent a home will do well to examine some of- 
ficial figures that now come to light. 
What's shown is that, in the long run, the 
advantage is likely to be in buying. 
That's the measure of monthly outlay for 
purchasing, against renting, a house. 


Slight Edge for Homeowners—Rentals Come Higher 








that about half the units rent for more, 
half for less. 

For that rent you can live in a two 
or three-story “garden type” project, 
without elevator service, with living 
room, small dining space, two bedrooms 
and kitchen. 

In the official tallies, that is a 44-room 
apartment, which again is fairly typical. 

Of course, you will often encounter 
higher rents. They are much more than 
average in New York, Chicago and some 
other large cities. Everywhere extra space, 
air conditioning, elevators and maid serv- 
ice command higher rents. 

Once you decide to accept the average 
modern apartment, you have only one 
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A HOUSE IS SOLD 
For owners, a long-run advantage 








But there are many factors to consider. 

A home buyer must have some cash. to start 
on. Upkeep can get to be a headache. 

Then there is always the possibility that the 
house will drop in value—that the owner will 
lose money if he has to sell. 

This article sets out the facts. 


big financial concern: monthly rent. Ad- 
ditional bills for electricity and for gas for 
cooking are not likely to be more than $5 
per month. Other expenses are the land- 
lord’s worry. 

As a tenant in such an apartment, you 
may be getting better service than was 
provided a few years ago. You are less 
likely to have to do your own redecorat- 
ing. You are more likely to get a new 
stove or refrigerator when the old one 
becomes inefficient. 

The place may seem a bit crowded if 
you have an active child, but many fam- 
ilies live in two-bedroom units when they 
have two or more children. If you are 
willing to go a bit higher in rent, you can 
find quite a few new three-bedroom apart- 
ments. 

Renting a house is another possibili- 
ty for the family in need of more space. 
Sometimes the cost appears, at first 
glance, to be no more than for an apart- 
ment. 

For instance, FHA estimates that an 
average new house, sold with FHA 
mortgage, can be expected to rent for 
about $88.16. This estimate is based on 
officials’ daily contacts with the local 
markets. The figure is closely compara- 
ble with the rents charged for new FHA 
apartments. 

Rent for a house is not the full cost, 
however. The tenant has to figure on 
paying for heat and water, as well as 
other utilities. These costs bring the 
monthly outlay to around $100, on the 
average, or about $7 more than the out- 
lay for an apartment. 

In some cities, the difference is much 
greater. Rents for houses are extra high 
in places such as Washington, D.C., 
where many residents, expecting to stay 
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only a couple of years, rent houses in- 
stead of buying. 

For this extra cost, the tenant in a house 
gets other advantages, in addition to 
extra space, as indicated in the chart on 
pages 78 and 79. A close look at the 
figures leads many to feel they could 
have all these advantages at lower cost, 
if they owned instead of renting. 

Buying a house seems to be the 
cheapest way to get housing, in the long 
run. Often it also involves less current 
expense, once the initial investment has 
been made. 

The person buying a new house with 
an FHA-insured mortgage pays, on the 
average, slightly less than $11,000. He 
makes a down payment of $1,842. Set- 
tlement costs add $200. The mortgage, 
for $9,143, is scheduled to be paid off in 
a little less than 23 years. 

Monthly payments, including interest, 
insurance and taxes, cost this new home- 
owner $71.36 a month. 

In addition, he has to allow for upkeep 
and repairs. Initially, these will not cost 
much, but they increase suddenly when 
the house needs repainting, the water 
heater gives way or the roof needs to be 
reshingled. 

One large savings and loan association 
regularly allows $12 a month for upkeep, 
when sizing up the prospective income 
and outgo of its customers. Builders say 
the cost of maintaining a well-built house 
is likely to average somewhere between 
$10 and $15 monthly. 

The allowance given in the chart on 
page 80 probably is on the liberal side. 
The man who does his own painting, 
carpentry and weatherproofing can get 
by for less than $13.92 a month. 

Thus the typical buyer under FHA 
has monthly expenses, including upkeep, 
of about $85, possibly less. Cost of 
utilities, of course, is the same in a 
house, whether it is owned or rented. On 
this basis, the out-of-pocket cost of own- 
ing the new house is several dollars a 
month less than rent for a similar house. 
And, when utilities are added, the house 
still looks a trifle cheaper than an apart- 
ment. 

Of course, this is not the whole story. 
People who own houses often live on a 
more elaborate scale than apartment 
dwellers. With more space, they may do 
more entertaining. They put extra money 
into landscaping, terraces, barbecue pits, 
and outdoor activities of all kinds. They 
have more rooms to furnish and are 
likely to pay higher prices for furnish- 
ings. 

There also is a hidden cost the home 
buyer often overlooks. The $2,042 in 
cash that the average FHA buyer initial- 
ly pays would be available for an in- 
come-producing investment if not used 
for the house. In a U.S. savings bond, 
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for instance, this amount would earn an 
average of $5.11 a month. 

The long-run advantage, financially, 
seems to lie with the homeowner, how- 
ever, even after those factors are taken 
into account. 

Here’s the reason: A big part of the 
monthly payment, $33.25 for the average 
home buyer who deals with FHA, is go- 
ing toward the purchase price of the 
house, to pay off the mortgage and build 
up the buyer’s equity. This is property 
he can later sell. 

Even if his house loses value over the 
years, he is still to end up with a sizable 
investment. Suppose the house depreci- 
ates $5,458—the amount of depreciation 
the Treasury assumes for such a house 
in its tax regulations—in the 23-year 
term of the mortgage; the $11,000 house 
still will be worth $5,542. 

Except in a serious depression or a 
neighborhood upheaval, it is not likely to 
decline more than that. 

When you take this investment into 
account, and allow for the loss of the 
settlement charges and the hidden loss of 
interest, you find the homeowner winding 
up with a saving of about $10 per 
month, compared with a tenant in a 
similar house. 

That means also that his cost ultimate- 
ly is less than in an apartment. 

Official figures point the same way, 
if you. consider the older house, in- 
stead of a new one; a mortgage under 
the Veterans’ Administration rules, in- 
stead of FHA, or more expensive dwell- 
ings. 

A man who buys an older house and 
uses a VA mortgage is more likely to 
find his current, out-of-pocket cost run- 
ning a trifle higher than rent for the 
comparable dwelling. But his long-range 
cost, figuring the equity he builds up, is 
less than rent. 

Economists say these conclusions jibe 
with everyday experience. If there were 
not a margin in favor of owning a 
house, people wouldn’t buy houses with 
the intention of leasing them. The ten- 
ant pays more than enough rent to cover 
the cost, and the landlord ends up with 
a profit. 

The person who lives in his own house 
can figure that he is, in effect, paying 
that profit to himself. 

Economic factors such as these are 
decisive with many people, though not 
all. A Government survey a few years 
back indicated about a fourth of the 
families who bought houses did so be- 
cause they felt rents were too high and 
owning would be cheaper. 

About 19 per cent bought because 
they couldn’t find places to rent. 

These are the kinds of people likely 
to be most influenced by the fact that 

(Continued on page 80) 








Basic data: for monthly costs, Federal Housing Administration 
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OR HOMEOWNER— A Few Things to Remember 


- Buy an $11,000 house, and your cost probably will be about $85 a month. Rent the same 
house, and you are likely to pay $88 a month. But that is not the whole story. 


This is cheaper than renting a house, if you accept average, modern quarters. 

Rent normally covers everything but electricity, cooking gas, telephone. 

Landlord takes care of repairs, upkeep, shrubs, lawns. He takes the risk of declining real 
estate values. 

BUT: 

You have less room than in a house. 

Privacy is harder to achieve. 

Landlord decides when to paint, make repairs, provide heat. 

You pay, over actual costs, landlord’s profit. In time of inflation, he can raise rent. 
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You are likely to have more room than in on apartment, more privacy, a chance to 
putter about. 


Rent covers taxes, insurance and, usually, repairs and upkeep. 
You have the benefits of living in a house, while the landlord takes the risks. 


You pay more. Rent usually does not cover any utilities. 

You are expected to care for lawns and shrubs. 

Rent can be raised in time of inflation. 

What you pay, over actual cost, goes to landiord. You build up no equity. 


This probably costs less, in the long run, than renting a house or apartment. 
You have room, privacy, a chance for accomplishments in gardening, improvements. 
You are building an investment. Payments for house are fixed. 


BUT: 
Costs and risks are your problem exclusively. 
Taxes and utilities may go up. 
You have to worry about all repairs and upkeep, take care of the yard. 
_ it’s harder to move, if you sour on neighbors or locality or get transferred. 
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BUYING 
OR RENTING 
A HOUSE— 


What It Costs 
Wee 
oS, 


Based on the average new house financed 
through the Federal Housing Administration 








Down payment and 


settlement costs .. . $2,042 


Monthly cost: 











Interest on mortgage $20.15 





Payment of principal 


on mortgage..... ‘33:25 





MG Ses Ae ‘10.86 





Insurance, including 
mortgage insurance .. . . 7.1 0 





Upkeep (over the years) a 3.92 








TOTAL per month .. . $85.28 





a ee 


Monthly rental .... $88.16 


(FHA estimate) 











Basic data: Federal Housing Administration; upkeep estimate by Economic Unit, USN&WR © 1955, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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apartments are easier to find and rents 
have about stopped rising. They are the 
tenants the landlord may try to hold by 
cutting rents. A small cut might make the 
purchase of a house seem unattractive to 
those who take into consideration only 
the current outlays. 

Other reasons for buying influence 
most families. They are looking for values 
that don’t have a dollar sign. Some want 
yards for children. Others want places 
where they can have workshops or gar- 
dens. Others are trying to get farther 
from the city. 

The desire for “independence” and 
“security” was cited by 11 per cent of 
the home buyers in the Government sur- 
vey. Twenty-two per cent just liked the 
idea of owning homes of their own; 24 
per cent looked on a house as an invest- 
ment. 

To many, of course, the “joys” of home 
ownership are not tempting. They don’t 
like mowing grass, digging rocks and 
clay, caulking windows, refitting doors 
that swell in wet weather, cleaning fur- 
nace filters, the other chores that go with 
owning a house. 

To these people, a house, at any price, 
seems dear. The chart on pages 78 and 
79 sums up some of the disadvantages. 

The urge to buy, however, is im- 
bedded strongly in the U.S. public. More 
and more families have made the de- 
cision to buy instead of rent. 

Back in 1940, about 41 per cent of the 
nonfarm families owned the homes they 
lived in. The proportion increased to 53 
per cent in 1950, and is almost 58 per 
cent today, the Economic Unit of U. S. 
News & World Report estimates. 

In actual numbers, the increase is even 
more startling: 11.4 million nonfarm 
homeowners in 1940, almost 20 million 
in 1950, about 24 million today. 

A survey of consumers this year showed 
that 13 per cent of those who were rent- 
ing had fairly definite intentions to buy; 
in addition, 16 per cent thought they 
might buy. More than half of these peo- 
ple gave the “desire to own a home” as 
the chief reason. 

Thus, the man who decides to buy a 
house has lots of company. He can ask 
himself this question: “Can so many 
people be wrong?” 

In view of all these factors, economists 
believe the market for houses is likely to 
remain large and strong for some time to 
come. That is what they read out of the 
figures on the cost of owning and renting, 
and out of surveys of public opinion. 

The latest rules calling for more cash 
and bigger monthly payments on Gov- 
ernment-backed mortgages are expected 
to delay some purchases. But the rules 
are for temporary effect. Apparently, a 
hefty cut in rents would be required to 
have much impact on home buying. 
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TODAY'S PERF ORLMIAWVEE 


POAMAMDROUMW SS PROMISE 


For nearly a, ggieration such great fighter planes as 
REPUBLIC’s Thunderbolt and Thunderjet have written 
their own imperishable records of combat superiority. 
Today ... two rugged, powerful members of this 
warrior clan, the F-84F Thunderstreak and the RF-84F 
Thunderflash, are on active service adding to the 
versatility of our U. S. Air Force. » These swept- 


wing newcomers emphasize the sleek silhouette 


1, 
which has long been the pride mark of 2 
Thundercraft. > The potential of the F-103 


and F-105 stresses that never in a long, pr ws history have 
the touch of engineering genius and produéfien experience 
been so skillfully combined. » On drawing boards and 
in the experimentaly§tage are other almost/unbelievable 
new concepts of advance in aeronautical sciences. 
Whatever military signs tomorrow’s Air Force fighter 


units are ¢ } fo perform... you may depend 


Sn, 
upon Thundercraft to, in the von. 


CEILINGS UNLIMITED for the young ambitious man. . . new 
vistas of education, travel and security . . . all these are avail- 
able to career airmen in the USAF. Every day you're in 
brings you greater satisfaction in the knowledge that yours is 
a vital and rewarding service to your country . . . to yourself. 


REPU RLIEe & AVERT Oa 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y 


Lengua tad Cuilllots #¥ ke Jncongauable Vere wOerr-aeae 
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CHINA TRADE: IT’S IN THE WIND 


U.S. Allies Pressing Hard for End to Embargo 


The push is on to open up 
trade, full-scale, with Red China. 
And a showdown is just ahead. 

In Western Europe and Ja- 
pan, businessmen are already 
counting up their future profits 
to be earned in the Chinese mar- 
ket. 

The U.S., however, is skepti- 
cal, fears that the China-trade 
“boom” may turn out to be a 
mirage—while Reds get what 
they really want out of it. 

Reported from 
WASHINGTON and TOKYO 

America’s friends are putting on the 
pressure, now, for a resumption of 
strategic trade with Red China. 

In Tokyo, London and other capitals, 
businessmen are reviving an old dream— 
the idea that they will find rich markets 
for their China. Predictions 
among diplomats that the 
U.S. will go along, reluctantly, in agree- 
end to the United Nations 
embargo on the flow of strategic goods 
into Chinese ports once more. 


With the U.N. General Assembly 
about to there are veiled 


goods In 
are heard 


ing to an 


reconvene, 


—United Press 


SHANGHAI 
. will the port boom again? 


hints that America may have to strike a 
bargain with its allies and agree to lift 
the ban in order to get support for keep- 
ing Red China out of the United Nations 
for at least another year. 

It was four years ago that the embar- 
go was placed on shipments of strategic 
goods to Shanghai and other ports of 
Communist China, just after that coun- 
try got into the Korean war. 

Rising demands to lift the restriction 
now are prompting a fresh look at the 
question of trade with the Chinese— 
what Western businessmen hope to get 
out of it, and how much, actually, they 
are likely to gain. 

Critics contend that the ban is out of 
date, now that the fighting is over in 
Korea and in Indo-China. At this time, 
they say, the embargo does little harm 
to the Communists and is merely a 
source of friction between America and 
its allies. Without the restriction, it is 
argued, the West might be able to get 
back the big share of China’s trade it 
once had. 

Some Allied diplomats are saying that 
lifting the trade embargo is a step that 
can be taken soon without creating an 
uproar in the U.S., and they are con- 
tending it might smooth the way for the 
U.S. and Red China to reach a longer- 
range adjustment of Asian problems. 

Top American officials, however, do 
not go along at all with these ideas. 

These officials say the embargo should 
be kept as a bargaining weapon, to be 
lifted only if Peiping guarantees in return 
that it will not attempt to seize Formosa 
or any areas in Southeast Asia by force. 

American diplomats, too, say that re- 
moval of restrictions might hasten—not 
retard—Red China’s admission to the 
U.N. One of them says: 

“If we went ahead with lifting the 
embargo, we'd get a snowball rolling that 
we couldn't stop. Once they get 
trade, they get recognition, they get ad- 
mission to the U.N.” 

Skeptics say that Japan and other na- 
tions will be sadly disillusioned if they 
ever start trading in strategic goods—and 
see just how little China can pay for its 
imports. 

Stumbling blocks. There are many 
reasons why the China market might 
prove a mirage to trade-hungry West- 
erners. 

China’s trade is now tied in with the 
Soviet bloc. Last year Russia and the 
Eastern European satellites supplied 80 


per cent of Red China’s imports. Al- 
though the Communists claim this was a 
result of the U. N. embargo, the pattern 
actually was set long betore the Korean 
War. 

The Chinese Communists have very 
definite ideas on what they. want to import 
—capital goods to carry out industrializa- 
tion. Western exporters of radios, auto- 
mobiles, cigarettes and other consumer 
goods are expected to get the cold shoul- 
der from Peiping. 

Red China has a limited capacity to 
pay for imports. It has practically no 
foreign-exchange reserves. Chinese ex- 
ports are mainly things like cereals, fats, 
tea, silks, bristles, tung oil—items that 
have limited markets abroad. 

Last year the Communists exported 
1,750,000 tons of soybeans and grain- 
about 250,000 more than was 
shipped abroad annually in the four pre- 
ceding years. But floods and drought, 
together with the heavy exports, de- 
prived the Chinese of reserve food to 
meet the calamities. The result was 
famine in many areas, and deep unrest 
in others. 

The Reds probably could export more 
coal, iron ore and other minerals such 
as tungsten in exchange for capital goods. 
But Russia gets first priority on these 
exports, and whatever is left over is used 
by the Chinese for their own expanding 

(Continued on page 84) 


tons 


—Triangle 


COMMUNIST JUNK 
. limited export capacity 
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“EACH SALESMAN’S SEGMENT OF THE NATIONAL MARKET HAS BEEN 
SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED . . . WITH THE HELP OF HERTZ CARS.” 


Says Russell Brittingham, Vice President and Manager, Technical Products Division, Corning Glass Works. 


“Our division supplies thousands of items of specialty glassware 
to many different technical markets. To serve these markets, we 
find it best to provide many small sales groups, each serving 
@ specific national market. Hence, territories are large and 
difficult to cover. 

The pattern which has developed shows a preference for 
Hertz cars in connection with planes or trains under the follow- 


ing conditions: Regular use in territories where there are sizable 
but isolated areas * Rush service to places several hundred 
miles from the salesman's headquarters °® Rush survey trips 
where the distance between survey areas is great. Our interest 
is in increasing the size of the segment of a national market one 
man can handle... and in most cases the increase has been 
substantial . .. with the help of Hertz cars.” 


Here’s how you, too, 
can cover more ground ! 


Anywhere your territory might be, and 
whatever its size—large or small—you 
can cover more ground, complete more 
calls, in a Hertz car. For Hertz service is 
everywhere, and renting a Hertz car is as 
quick and easy as checking into your hotel. 


Right now, there are nearly 900 Hertz 
offices in over 550 cities in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, 
Jamaica, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Switz- 
erland and Italy. You can rent a new Ford 
Fordomatie or other fine expertly main- 
tained car from among 10,700 in the Hertz 
System. And you can rent one for an hour, 
day, week, or longer, just by showing your 


driver’s license and proper identification. 
Drive carefree! Hertz furnishes all gaso- 
line, oil . . . Publie Liability, Property 
Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and 
$100.00 deductible collision protection— 
at no extra cost! 


Speaking of costs, the Hertz rental rate 
is low. For example, at the Hertz office 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., the 24 hour daily 
rate is $6.00, plus 8 cents per mile. The 
total cost for a trip of 30 miles, in one day 
is only $8.40, whether one person or five 
ride. Rates are lower by the week, and 
may vary slightly in different cities. 

To be sure of a car locally or in an- 
other city, make reservation in advance. 
Just call the Hertz office nearest you. 
They’re listed in your telephone directory 
under ‘“‘H.” 


To simplify your bookkeeping, and to 
cut down on waste travel expenses, you 
can use the Hertz Charge Card, Air Travel 
Card or Rail Credit Card. They serve as 
identification, eliminate deposit require- 
ments, and provide credit privileges, if 
desired. 

For additional information, call your 
nearest Hertz office or write or phone 
Hertz Rent A Car System, Dept. 795, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4 
Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


’ 


Hertz is the leader in the rent a truck business, too! The 
world’s leading business firms turn to Hertz when they need 
sturdy trucks for short-term rental or long-term lease. 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 
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CHINA TRADE: IT’S IN THE WIND 





steel industry. Japanese have found that 
second-grade Chinese coal and iron ore 
are uneconomic. As China’s industrializa- 
tion moves ahead, domestic demands for 
raw materials will increase—leaving even 
less for export. 

China’s concentration on heavy indus- 
try also means that Peiping, for a long 
time to come, will not be able to become 
a big exporter of consumer goods. 

A vision of riches from the China 
market still is seen by many European 
businessmen, however. They insist that 
only the embargo stands between them 
and enormous returns. 

British merchants coming back from 
Peiping say the Chinese are ready to di- 


India and China, in the same period, 
was nearly double the entire volume of 
1954. 

But claims by some Britons that lifting 
the embargo will open up a trade bo- 
nanza seem unrealistic. 

Red China’s failure to keep agree- 
ments with the West is well known. In 
1952, the Chinese Communists signed 
pacts with 11 Western countries for 223 
million dollars’ worth of trade, but they 
have done hardly anything to fulfill these. 
And they are even having trouble meeting 
their export commitments to Eastern 
European satellites. For instance, the 
new trade pacts between Red China 
and such satellites as East Germany 





SOME HEAVY GOODS FOR RED CHINA 
Offered in return: tea, bristles and tung oil 


vert trade from the Soviet bloc to West 
Europe. A Dutch official says that the 
Chinese “are eager to get away from their 
dependence on Russia.” A British banker 
in Hong Kong predicts that China’s trade 
potentialities are “as great as they have 
been for over a hundred years.” 

Promises by Chinese Communists give a 
boost to the hopes of Western business- 
men. Peiping’s Minister of Foreign Trade 
predicts that Red China’s exports and 
imports, now worth about 3.3 billion 
dollars a year, will go up 66.5 per cent 
in the next two years. 

There is no doubt that trade in non- 
strategic items between Red China and 
the non-Communist countries is increas- 
ing moderately. In the first quarter of 
this year, British exports to China were 
running at a rate about 25 per cent 
above that of last year. Trade between 
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make no claim of an increase in the 
volume of trade—the first time that claim 
has been omitted since 1950. 
Communist China’s imports from the 
Soviet Union are almost exclusively capi- 
tal goods for its industrial build-up. The 
same is true of its trade with the satel- 
lites. And the Red Chinese, in many 
cases, have been getting complete fac- 
tories from the Communist countries of 
Europe. If the Communists insist on that 
kind of product, many Western exporters 
who how! the loudest for ending the em- 
bargo will be out in the cold. 
Experience shows that the Chinese are 
not the easiest people in the world to do 
business with. For instance, they some- 
times insist on getting paid for their 
exports as soon as the goods are loaded 
aboard a ship—not when they are ac- 
tually delivered to the customer. The 


Peiping Government controls 90 per cent 
of the country’s trade. 

Japanese unhappiness with Chinese 
business ethics was noted recently, when 
Peiping, after promising to accept Japa- 
nese manufactured goods in exchange for 
a delivery of soybeans and other items 
to Japan, suddenly reversed itself and 
demanded payment in sterling for soy- 
beans—and it had to pay $120 a ton in- 
stead of the U.S. price of $108. 

Now, instead of accepting goods for 
their exports, the Chinese Communists 
want foreign exchange that can be used 
to settle accounts elsewhere. It is to get 
sterling, for instance, that the Reds 
are exporting about 8,000 tons of 
rice a month to Hong Kong, at a 
time when there is famine in several 
areas of China. 

The Chinese, however, are going after 
token deals whenever it suits their polit- 
ical purposes—signing agreements with 
Egypt, Indonesia and other strategic 
friends. Sometimes they even offer those 
countries machinery and steel that China, 
itself, has imported from Eastern Europe. 
But often they simply cannot make prom- 
ised deliveries, and nothing more is heard 
of the agreement. 

There is evidence that Red China is 
being hurt by the embargo, and would 
like to see it repealed so the Communists 
can buy more machinery and raw ma- 
terials from the West. A British financier, 
in 1954. reported that the strains on 
mainland China caused by the embargo 
“are getting more and more serious.” 

American officials, however, doubt 
that the Red Chinese could step up their 
Western trade very much—even if the 
embargo is lifted. 

China’s best exports, in large part, 
are mortgaged to pay Russia and other 
Communist countries for deliveries of 
capital equipment. And the Communists 
are finding it harder ‘than before to cut 
down domestic consumption to build up 
their volume of exports. 

Summing up, a U.S. diplomat says: 

“The Chinese are doing everything 
they can, spending literally millions of 
dollars on this propaganda campaign to 
get the embargo repealed. But they're 
not really interested in trade. What they 
want is recognition and respectability— 
and a seat in U.N. 

“Sure, our allies are getting restive. 
There are private groups that still dream 
of going back to China, the way they 
did in the old days. Somehow they just 
can’t get disillusioned. But we have to 
maintain a solid front on this—keep the 
embargo. And that’s what we intend to 


do.” 
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Friendly Hilton hospitality greets travelers 
from all over the world at the sumptuous, 
new Beverly Hilton in Beverly Hills and 
the magnificent Statler in Los Angeles. In 
keeping with the glamorous setting of 
nearby Hollywood, these two great hotels 
offer luxurious, air-conditioned accommo- 


dations, superb service and delicious food 





in a variety of restaurants including excit- 
ing rooms with dancing and entertain- 
ment. In quality and traditions they epit- 
omize the perfection you will find in all 
Hilton and Statler Hotels here and abroad. 









THE BEVERLY HILTON Beverly Hillis 


roy Vee) iy -' 


HILTON HOTELS 
In New Vork: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The Roosevelt, 
The New Yorker ¢ /n Chicago: Palmer House, The Conrad Hilton 
In Washington, D. (¢ The Mayflower ¢ /uv Beverly Hills, Calij.: 
The Beverly Hilton ¢ Jn St. Louis, AMlo.: The Jefierson « In 
Dayton, Ohio: The Dayton Biltmore ¢ /# Columbus, Ohio: 
The Deshler Hilton ¢ Jn Houston, Texas: The Shamrock Hilton 
In El Paso, Texas: The Hilton Hotel ¢ /a Fort Worth, Texas: 
The Hilton Hotel ¢ Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico: The Hilton 
Hotel ¢ Jn Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton ¢ Jn San 
Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton ¢ /u Madrid, Spain: The 
Castellana Hilton ¢ Jn Jstanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul Hilton 


STATLER HOTELS 
In New York, Washington. Boston, Hartford, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, St. Louis and Los Angeles 


HOTELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
In Dallas, Texas: The Statler Hilton (Opening Fall, 1955) 
Also in Mexico City, Mexico; Acapulco, Mexico; Havana, Cuba; 
Montreal, Canada; Cairo, Egypt. 


RESERVATIONS for room accommodations at all Hilton 
Hotels and Statler Hotels can now be made by simply 
contacting an Assistant Manager of any hotel in the group. 






- 


THE STATLER Los Angeles 





el a) 
Conrad N. Hilton 
PRESIDENT 





New Vought “Crusader”... 


eel 


Worlds 


Navy Fighte 








From Desert Testing Ground to Your New Air Navy... 


From Chance Vought comes a significant 
advance in carrier-based fighter design — the 
new, faster-than-sound XF8U-1 Crusader. 


Combining the requirements of carrier 
operations with flashing level flight super- 
sonic speed, the U.S. Navy’s Crusader gives 
America one of the fastest fighters in the 
world today. 


This clean, high-wing aircraft owes its 
blazing speed and excellent high altitude 
performance to its simple, uncluttered de- 
sign and tremendous powerplant—an after- 


OUGHT AITRCRAKT 


4/NCORPORATEO 
DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF HIGH PERFORMANCE MILITARY AIRCRAFT SINCE 


burner equipped Pratt & Whitney J57-P-4 
turbo-jet engine. 


Latest in a long line of Chance Vought air- 
craft, the Crusader—newest star on the 
Nation’s Defense Team—is an important 
addition to Your New Air Navy. /ts mission: 
to help keep free the seas that cover 70% of 
the world. 





BE A NAVAL FLIER 

Visit your nearest Naval Air Station 
or write: NAVCAD, 
Washington 25, D.C. 








DALLAS, TEXAS 


1917 








The Genuine 


eee, 2-8 en @- a -ee - ee 








mille’ 


Everyone knows that Milwaukee Beer is traditionally 
famous for quality and flavor...so why not choose 
THE Genuine Milwaukee Beer, MILLER HIGH LIFE, 
brewed ONLY in Milwaukee for 100 great years. 


W7y 17} TZ) 
Le Cham WLM of- ‘ Kiollle Dicer 
ZF * 




















(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





The boom is not to be inter- 
rupted by a shortage of steel. 
That assurance comes from top 
men in the steel industry. 

It's true that the supply is very 
tight. Mills are behind on orders, 
despite high output. 

Steel companies are rationing 
supplies, trying to see that no 
crisis develops in any industry. 
Steel men say this has worked 
so far, will work in the future. 


PITTSBURGH 


The steel industry today provides a 
measure of the boom in business. 

Nearly every industrial user of steel— 
and that takes in a long list—wants more 
of this basic metal than it can get. Mills 
in the Pittsburgh area and in other steel 
centers are swamped with orders that 
will keep them busy well into 1956. 
Shipments are running 30 days or more 
behind schedules, and customers are 
complaining. 

Yet top men in the steel industry are 
inclined to brush aside reports of any 
real steel shortage. They know of no in- 
dustry that has cut back production, or 
laid off workers, because of lack of steel. 
They find few signs of premium prices or 
of a black market. And they point out 
that industrial production, on the whole, 
is running along at record levels. This is 
evidence to the industry that there is 
enough steel to meet actual needs. 

What this record production means 
is that the boom is not going to be 
tripped up for any lack of supplies. 
There are shortages of copper and alu- 
minum as well as a tight supply of 
steel, but still there is enough of these 
basic metals to support record produc- 
tion of automobiles, new buildings, 
household appliances and a host of other 
products. 

Meanwhile, steel output is rising. The 
industry operated below 90 per cent of 
capacity in July and August, but now 
has pushed operations to above 95 per 
cent of capacity. Operations are expected 
to stay at this level, or edge a bit higher, 
for the remainder of the year and beyond. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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STEEL—NO SHORTAGE 
TO THREATEN BOOM 


















WHERE THE STEEL 
IS GOING 


Of all steel shipments to designated 


















industries and for export in first 
7 months of 1955— 
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Wondertu! things 
happen to your office 
when you choose 


chairs by 
STEELCASE 


. wonderful 
things like 
noticing how 
attractive and 
colorful your 
office becomes. 


. profitable things like 
watching how overall 
efficiency increases. 


. Satisfying things, such 
as knowing that every 
Steelcase chair you 
purchase is 
guaranteed to 
give 100% 
satisfaction. 

No wonder more 
people buy 
Steelcase than 
any other make 
of steel chairs! 


FREE... 
“Sunshine Styling” 
—the full-color 
office planning 
brochure! Write 
us, Dept. H, or ask 
your authorized 
Steelcase dealer. 


STEELCASE INC 


GRAND RAPIOS, MICHIGAN 


WHENEVER YOU WANT TO MAKE A GOOD OFFICE 
A LITTLE BETTER 


Special Report 





Autos and construction 
take half of steel output 


As a result, a vast tonnage of steel is 
going to be available for more autos, 
more houses, more appliances, more ma- 
chinery. The steel supply in months 
ahead will be ample to keep production 
at present record levels. Some officials 
of steel companies, however, expect de- 
mand to weaken a bit in the auto industry 
and the construction industry. One sug- 
gests that, within a year or 18 months, 
general business activity may slacken, 
bringing fairly sharp reductions in de- 
mand for steel. 

Tight supply now in steel is due bas- 
ically to the fact that the boom in busi- 
ness is bigger than had been expected. 
The automobile, construction, container 
and machinery industries—steel’s biggest 
customers—have used a lot more steel 
this year than they had expected to use. 
The significant point, however, is that 
they got deliveries. 

e The auto industry, for example, took 
almost 30 per cent of total steel output 
during the first seven months of this year. 
That compares with about 24 per cent 
for 1953 and 1954. Auto companies still 
are ordering in large volume, laying in 
supplies for production of 1956 models. 
This industry apparently counts on an- 
other year of near-record sales. 

e The building boom calls for more 
than 20 per cent of this year’s steel. The 
percentage is down a bit from last year 
and the year before, but, since total 
steel production is higher now, the ton- 
nage actually going to builders is larger, 
too. In months ahead, the highway pro- 
gram is expected to call for increased 
deliveries of wire, wire mesh, concrete 
bars and structural steel shapes. 

@ The machinery and container in- 
dustries, together, take more steel than 
the construction industry. Demand from 
both is rising. Industrial expansion re- 
quires a larger output of machines and 
tools, and the general rise in business ac- 
tivity produces a greater demand for 
containers. 

e Railroads are coming into the mar- 
ket for more steel. Output of freight cars 
is scheduled to rise from 3,000 a month 
early this year to 6,000 a month by next 
spring. That will increase orders for steel 
plate. More plate also will be ordered for 
pipeline construction, which is fanning 
out over most of the country. 

e Manufacturers of appliances, who 
now take around 7 per cent of the steel 
industry's output, are boosting their or- 
ders in expectation of larger sales of re- 
frigerators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and other household equipment. 
Some leaders in the steel industry think 

(Continued on page 91) 








Mutual of Omaha 


‘H-factor 


Grou p Insurance 








HAS THE “SA" 
TO ATTRACT 
BETTER EMPLOYEES 


H-factor Group Insurance offers you a new 
way to attract better employees—SECUR- 
ITY APPEAL. 

Your investment in group insurance is at 
the point of no return if it does not pay off 
in better employee relations . . . better em- 
ployees. Mutual of Omaha's exclusive 
H-factor gives a bonus APPEAL in your 
program of security for employees. It 
is a packaged employee relations plan 
that is made available to you with your 
Group Insurance. 


H-factor and its security appeal brings the 
better employee to a job and keeps him 
there. It nourishes his on-the-job satisfac- 
tion and his respect for management. It 
demonstrates your interest in him. It helps 
him recognize your contribution to his 
health and welfare. It will build a bond of 
loyalty between your employees and you. 
If you have reached the point of no return 
in your present group insurance program, 
it is time to re-evaluate. A Mutual of 
Omaha group specialist will be glad to 
make a survey of your firm at your own, 
your broker's or agent's request. 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association 
HOME OFFICE: Omaha, Nebraska 
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. . . Orders for steel now 
being placed for 1956 


that their appliance customers may have 
set their sights too high. 

e The industrial boom abroad also is 
reflected in demand for steel made in 
the United States. Exports amounted to 
2.7 million tons in 1953, slipped to 2.5 
million tons in 1954 and now are ex- 
pected to reach 3.4 million tons this 
year. 

@ Warehouses, which act as suppliers 
for many small customers, continue to 
absorb about 19 per cent of the steel 
industry’s output. Warehouses also be- 
come suppliers for large steel users when 
the bigger firms seek extra shipments. 
That practice is believed to be in- 
creasing. 

Orders for steel now are being booked 


-—Jones & Laughlin Stee) Corp. 


STEELMAKERS AT WORK 
Users want more than they can get 


for delivery in the first quarter of 1956. 
These advance orders were placed earlier 
than usual this year and continue to be 
large. Steel companies thus are counting 
on operating close to capacity for months 
to come and expect the market for their 
product to remain tight. 

Steel companies recognize that some 
of the steel now being bought is going 
into inventories, but they doubt that this 
volume is large. The National Industrial 
Conference Board estimates that steel 
inventories increased by 2.3 million tons 
in the first half of 1955. The Board 
describes this rise as modest. 

One solution: allotments. The com- 
panies themselves are acting to restrain 
any sharp building of inventories. This is 
being done through a voluntary allotment 

(Continued on page 92) 
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plants must 
e right! 


In BaO’s 
LAND OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Today’s industry count in B&O’s Land of Big 
Opportunities is ample proof of industry’s confi- 
dence in the area .. . and 500 million dollars more 
invested this year in new and expanded plants 
and equipment underscores area importance for 
you. B&O has SITES to SUIT! See them on the 
ground ...or at your desk in 3-dimensional color 
and airviews. 


Ask our man! You can reach him at: 
New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 1-2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things —better! 














We got paid 
$122,500 although 


our factory was idle! 


How Hartford Business Interruption Insurance 
paid off during our five-month shutdown 
(Based on Company File #TC-51-1087) 


A fire at our main clothing factory Many of our expenses, of course, 
snarled our entire operation. went right on. Frankly, I wonder if 

We couldn’t use the building until we could have met them all without 
extensive repairs were made. And Business Interruption Insurance. 
we couldn't find another that could It paid us $122,500 between the 
be used temporarily. We had no _ time of the fire and the date we got 


choice but to remain idle. rolling again. 


A period of enforced idleness can play havoc with the finances 
of any company, large or small. Yours, for example. 


Why leave yourself open to a crippling loss of income when 
fire, windstorm, explosion, riot or other insurable hazard 
shuts you down temporarily ? Let Business Interruption 
Insurance carry the load. 


Your Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent or your 
insurance broker is the man to call for full details 
about this essential, moderately-priced protection. 

Call him—today. 





Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford |: 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company ... Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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. . . Industry planning 
expansion of steel capacity 


plan, a kind of informal rationing system. 
When mills receive orders, they look into 
the past requirements of their customers, 
estimate the apparent actual needs and 
trim orders accordingly. Instances have 
been reported of cutting orders as much 
as 20 per cent on some items. 

At present, demand is particularly 
heavy for steel plates, which: go into 
pipelines, freight cars, storage tanks and 
highway bridges; for sheets, which are 
used in large volume by the automobile 
and appliance industries, and for struc- 
tural shapes, the mainstay of many types 
of construction. The flood disasters in 
the Northeast and the oil-refinery fire in 
Whiting, Ind., added to the already 
heavy demand for plates and structural 
steel. 

Allotments and delayed deliveries, 
however, are not regarded as serious 
handicaps to over-all production by the 
companies that make steel. The present 
flow of steel from mill to user, plus stocks 
on hand, is said to be sufficient to keep 
production going at current rates. The 
industry calculates that inventories of 
steel average about 60 days’ supply. 
This includes not only stocks of raw ma- 
terial in the plants of customers, but also 
steel in transit, steel in warehouses and 
steel fabricated into parts and sub- 
assemblies. 

This estimate of the industry is more 
optimistic than the estimates of many 
steel customers. They are inclined to in- 
clude in inventory only the raw material 
on hand, and to measure their supplies 
in terms of days rather than months. 
But the industry still insists that out- 
put is not being held back for lack of 
steel. 

The steel industry also is moving to 
enlarge capacity to meet growing de- 
mand. The latest expansion program to 
be announced is that of Republic Steel 
Corporation to increase capacity by 16 
per cent at a cost of 130 million dollars. 
Actually, the industry has grown sharply 
since the end of World War II. In 1946, 
the nation’s steel capacity was at 92 
million ingot tons. At the beginning of 
this year, capacity was reported at 126 
million tons. 

In years ahead, executives of steel 
companies expect that from 3 to 4 mil- 
lion tons of new capacity will be added 
each year, mainly through modernizing 
and expanding existing plants. Construc- 
tion of completely new plants is viewed 
by the industry as almost prohibitively 
expensive at today’s costs. The expected 
growth, however, is deemed sufficient to 
meet the country’s steadily rising re- 
quirements for steel. 
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coming soon in the all-new cars of THE FORWARD LOOK '56 


WS THE FLIGHT-SWEEP is the freshest new note 
_ > in automobile design you will see this year. 


It is the focus, the symbol of all the newness you 
will find in the 1956 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler 
and Imperial. 


From jutting headlight to crisply upswept tail, THE 
FLIGHT-SWEEP line accents the low, road-hugging length 
of these cars. Its silhouette—like the silhouette of a jet plane 
—conveys both motion and power! 


This is the direction in which car design of the future will 
go—for it is in tune with tomorrow. 


In fact, you’ll find a Jot of tomorrow in these cars—in the 
way they perform, in the way they drive, in the way they 
ride. 


You will find, for example, PUSHBUTTON POWER- 
FLITE! You can select your driving range by simply press- 
ing a button with your left index finger! Press “D” . . . step 
on the gas... and off you go! 


You'll discover new power, performance and economy in 
the finest and most advanced engines in any cars today. 


You'll enjoy new safety and.security: new hydraulic braking 
systems that are surer and easier to operate . . . new Life- 
Guard door latches that hold fast under stress as none have 
ever done before . . . bodies and frames that are the most 
rigid and best-constructed in the industry. And if you wish, 
you may have safety seat belts. 


In 1956, the second challenging year of THE FORWARD LOOK, 
the advantages of Chrysler Corporation cars over other cars 
become even greater than in ’55—when many more than 
a million families bought these cars just a few short months 
after their introduction. 


Watch for THE FORWARD LOOK '56. It’s coming soon. Make 
a date with your dealer and be among the first with THE 
FLIGHT-SWEEP ... and aii the new things in the 1956 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE + DESOTO + CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 


Copyright 1955 by Chrysler Corporation 


Tops in TV Drama-——“Climax!”—CBS-TV, Thursdays 











NOW ON STREAM AT SUN OIL REFINERIES 


ay °C 


BENZENE 


PROPYLENE TRIMER and TETRAMER 


TOLUENE 


MIXED XYLENES 


SUNAPTIC ACIDS (high molecular weight naphthenic acids) 
SULFONATE WS (water soluble sulfonate) 


PDO-40 (polymerized drying oil) 





SUN OIL COMPANY SETS NEW 
HIGH STANDARDS IN PETROCHEMICALS 


Constantly growing demand for purer petrochemicals 
met by new Sun Oil petrochemical plants 


Chemists and manufacturers are constantly search- 
ing for chemical raw materials that will bring higher 
yields ...increased plant efficiency ...better quality 
in finished products. 

Sun Oil Company is satisfying this demand with 
their new petrochemical plants, which are among 
the largest and most modern in the country. 

Today Sun’s plants are producing petrochemicals 
unsurpassed in purity and quality. Typical are Sun 
Toluenes, which are guaranteed to contain less than 
0.5% paraffins, well below the ASTM maximum of 
1.5%. 

Butylenes are eliminated from Sun Oil’s propylene 
polymers. Sunaptic acids are saving thousands of 
dollars when used as a replacement for oleic acids, 
commercial naphthenic acids and synthetic acids in 
corrosion inhibitors for oil well casings and oil pipe- 
lines. 

Other Sun Oil petrochemicals are just as outstand- 


ing. A rapidly growing list now includes benzene, 
toluene, mixed xylenes, propylene trimer and tetra- 
mer, high molecular weight naphthenic acids, water 
soluble sulfonates and polymerized drying oils. NH, 
and sulfur will soon be added to the list. More are 
in the planning stage. 

If you are now using a petrochemical, or are devel- 
oping new uses, see your Sun representative, or write 
for one of Sun’s Technical Bulletins. Address SUN 
Om Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. US-9. 


SOON AVAILABLE FROM SUN OIL’S 
NEW PETROCHEMICAL PLANTS 


> S&S | 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY, icsic r, <€SUNOE 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 













News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 











A bit of a crimp in the housing market makes older homes harder to sell, 
brings up angles you ought to know about. 










SELLING HOUSES. Recent moves to tighten credit have brought larger down 
payments and shorter mortgage terms to home buying in many areas. Houses are 
harder to sell. That's especially true of older homes. They are more vulnerable 
to the stiffer financing of conventional mortgages--and to buyer preference for 
up-to-date touches. Real estate men say it takes an average of 60 to 90 days to 
move an old house. They report prices are having to be shaved--the owners, on 

occasion, even having to sell for less than they have put into the property. 

















TAKING A LOSS. Ordinarily, if you take a loss on the 
home, you can't claim that loss as an income tax deduction. There is a 
circumstance, however, which makes the loss deductible. Should you move 
out of your house and rent it, it becomes property used for production of 
income; any loss you take on a later sale then is deductible. 

The Internal Revenue Service has never said how long you must rent the 
house to qualify for this tax treatment. Depends on the facts--and your 
intent. Note, too, that the home must actually be rented; an unsuccessful 
attempt to rent it--even though you are sincere--isn't enough. 


sale of your 

























FIGURING DEDUCTIONS. Usually a loss on a home you rent, then sell, is 
treated as an ordinary loss--it is fully deductible in the year it occurs. You 
need to know, though, the fair market value of your house at the time you 
convert it to rental property; that can determine the size of your loss. Take, 
for example, a house that cost you $20,000 but which had a value of $18,000 at 
the time of conversion. If you sell it for $16,000, your deductible loss is 
$2,000. However, if it cost only $15,000, had a value at conversion of $18,000, 
and you sell for $16,000, you have a $1,000 gain--not a loss-~to report. 





RESERVES. These points come up about how the new Reserve program affects 
youths who join the Reserve Officers Training Corps in college: 

In the past, officer requirements of the services has varied. It hasn't 
always been possible to commission every ROTC graduate. Thus some have gone on 
active duty with commissions following graduation, others have served as 
enlisted men for two years, got Reserve commissions afterward. 

Under the new program, all qualified students will get commissions on 

(over) 
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graduation. But--depending on service manpower needs--some will go on active 
duty for two years, some for only six months. Those drawing two-year assignments 
will have a total military obligation of six years. Those drawing the shorter 
training have their obligation increased to eight years. 


VETERANS IN SCHOOL. Start of school brings a reminder from the Veterans’ 
Administration about out-of-class earnings of a veteran who is studying under 
the Korean GI Bill. Unless he is taking on-the-job training, VA says, what he 
earns outside class doesn't affect the size of his GI allowance. That point has 
caused confusion because there was a ceiling under the World War II GI Bill. 

Allowance payments need not be reported as income for tax purposes, VA adds. 








AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. Notifying your insurance company that you have 
bought a new car to replace one covered by a liability-insurance policy you hold , 
isn't to be so important in the future. A new standard policy coming into use 
with most automobile-insurance companies automatically covers the new car 
without need for notification. This, however, doesn't hold true when the new 
car is an additional one, instead of a replacement, or when the policy involves 
coverage for collision or physical damage. 


ANNUITIES. There's a new gimmick being suggested now as a way of 
easing the tax blow on large annuities and endowments for people in the 
high tax brackets. Idea is to sell the annuity, just before maturity, to a 
firm which buys them at a discount. Then--the thinking is--the proceeds 
would be taxable as capital gains rather than as ordinary income. Note, 
though, that there are many angles to consider, and the Internal Revenue 
Service hasn't yet ruled on the tax status of such a step. 





RAILROAD RETIREMENT. This to answer a query: A widow who draws an annuity 
based on her husband's Railroad Retirement benefits no longer stands to lose if 
she also earns a Social Security benefit of her own. That's spelled out in a 
law recently signed by the President. It wipes out a former rule that reduced 
the amount of a survivor's annuity by any Social Security payment the survivor 
qualified for. Now the survivor--a widow, dependent widower, child or parent of 
a deceased railroad employe--can get the full amount of both benefits. 





BRAKING TIPS. You get these driving tips on best use of your automobile 
brakes from a manufacturer of brake linings: 

Slow down gradually; unneeded quick stops are the mark of a poor driver. 

Put your brakes on before you go into a sharp curve; if you feel a skid 
coming while you're in a curve, use the accelerator, not the brake. 

On slippery roads, slow down with a series of "“pumps"--cuts skid chances. 

Apply brakes lightly for a few seconds after driving through a puddle; the 
heat will dry linings, prevent the "grabbing" of wet brakes. 

On a steep hill, brake with on-off movements; steady pressure builds exces- 
Sive heat--worst enemy of linings--may even cause brakes to "fade" completely. 





WEATHER FORECASTING. How to develop a hobby of predicting the weather from 
observations you make with instruments you can build is told in a new book, 
"Weathercasting." Out September 22, it's by Charles and Ruth Laird. Price, $3.95. 
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Will your wife be free of worry in the “years between’’? 


If anything happened to you, have you considered 
exactly what the financial circumstances of your family 
would be from the date of your death until your wife reaches 
sixty-five? 

These are the “‘years between,” the years when, if child- 
less, your wife will receive no Social Security benefits at 
all. If you have children, these “years between” begin 
when your youngest child reaches eighteen and end when 
your wife reaches sixty-five. 

This is a time when Life insurance protection is greatly 
needed. To fill this need, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company has created a new policy to provide protection 
especially for the “‘years between.” 


Specifically, this Family Security Policy offers these de- 
sirable features: 


1. It will pay your wife $50, $100, $200 or more a month 
from date of your death until she is sixty-five. 


2. If desired, part of the benefits may be taken in a lump 


sum and the rest in monthly installments. 

3. In the event you should be totally disabled for six 
months or more, any time before age sixty, this protection 
will continue without further payment of premiums until 
such time as you recover. 

These and many other desirable provisions are described 
in detail in material your friendly Metropolitan Man will 
be happy to discuss with you. 

So, if you are concerned about the “years between” and 
would like to know more about the Family Security Policy, 
call your local Metropolitan Representative. His training 
and insurance skill make him an ideal consultant on 
insurance matters of any kind. Call him any time, or 
send the coupon, for... 


Metropolitan service is 


as local as Main Street... 


as close as your phone 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please have my local Metropolitan rep- 
resentative bring me more information about 


the Family Security Policy. 1055-K 


Name Age 





Street. Wife's Age 





City State 
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Royal Commission Tells— 


HOW SOVIET SPY SYSTEM WORKS 


Blackmail, Gifts, Threats Used to Get Secrets 


Here is the latest official story of how a Rus- 
sian spy network actually works. 

It is told by a Royal Commission on Soviet 
Espionage in Australia, and follows other 
reports by Canada and U.S. on Russian 
spying. 

In this study, made in Australia after the 
appeal for asylum last year of the Soviet Em- 
bassy’s third secretary, Viadimir Petrov, a vast 
Soviet spy network there is described in detail. 
The broad findings— 

®@ From the Australian Foreign Office, spies 
got documents giving U.S. and English for- 
eign-policy secrets, closely guarded at home. 


Following are extracts from the report issued Sept. 14, 
1955, in Canberra by the Australian Royal Commission on 
Espionage in the Petrov case: 


1 The evidence before us clearly establishes the following 
basic findings: 

From about 1943 until at least February, 1953, the Soviet 
had in Australia and was operating (probably continuously) a 
GRU [Chief Intelligence Administration] “legal apparatus”—an 
espionage organization concerned with the collection of military 
(naval, army and air) information. 


2 From 1943 until Petrov’s defection on April 3, 1954, the 
Soviet had in Australia, and was operating, an MVD [secret 
police] legal apparatus. At all times it was an organization 
concerned with espionage in relation to matters other than mili- 
tary information. Each apparatus was controlled (except for a 
short period) by a succession of officials of the Soviet Embassy 
at Canberra. Each controller was called “resident” or “tempo- 
rary resident” and the apparatus was called “legal” solely be- 
cause its resident enjoyed diplomatic status and immunity. 


3 In June, 1952, the Soviet designed and directed the im- 
mediate establishment in Australia of an MVD illegal appa- 
ratus . . . organized and operating so independently of MVD 
legal apparatus as to be able to function in time of war or 
other emergency. 

We have been able to discover little more than the fact 
that a GRU legal apparatus was functioning in Australia. 

Under the Soviet system, a fundamental principle is that 
each branch of its espionage service shall be kept insulated 
from others and this meant that the Petrovs as MVD workers 
had no detailed information about GRU operations in Australia. 
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® Soviet agents went to great lengths in 
Australia to get the French ciphering tech- 
nique, as a key to secrets of ‘‘the whole West- 
ern world.” 

® Spies and informers were recruited from 
several groups of Australians, ‘gifts’ pre- 
sented in many cases to ease moral scruples. 

® Much effort and money went into at- 
tempts to build a fifth column for use by 
Russia. 

Major extracts from the Australian report 
appear in what follows, much of it based on 
actual Russian documents made available by 
Mr. Petrov when he defected. 


The first GRU resident was probably Zaitsev, whose overt 
post at the Embassy was that of second secretary. He arrived 
in Australia in 1943 and he appears to be the same Zaitsev 
who played a part in the successful operations of the Sorge 
Soviet espionage network in Japan in 1941. Zaitsev left 
Australia in 1947. 

Military espionage work in 1947-1948 was under the direc- 
tion of an organization known as KI and during the period 
GRU worked in Australia may have been under the control 
of Makarov, an Embassy official and one of Petrov’s predeces- 
sors as resident. 

With regard to guided missiles and the like, it would be 
unwise to assume that GRU operations in Australia have 
ceased. Petrov expressed to us his firm opinion that such an 
apparatus is still operating in Australia. 

The Moscow center [of the secret police] recruited for 
its work in Australia officials of other departments who 
were being posted to the Embassy here by the Soviet Foreign 
Office, but when an official was so recruited even the Am- 
bassador was not advised of his covert MVD association; only 
the resident was informed of it and that directly from the 
Moscow center. 

A most important feature of the Moscow center’s work in 
relation to Australia was the compilation of dossiers concerning 
Australians. The center compiled records dealing with Aus- 
tralian affairs, governmental and departmental affairs, etc. 

Another branch of the center’s work was the selection of suit- 
able persons to introduce into Australia for espionage work, par- 
ticularly as part of an illegal apparatus. 

Another task . . . was to spy and report upon Australians and 
others who were permitted to visit the U.S.S.R., China and 
other Communist-controlled countries, particularly persons who 
made a visit as members of delegations attending so-called 
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- ‘Talent scouts’ find willing agents for Communists” 


peace conferences or youth rallies. Information thus obtained 
was transmitted to the resident in Australia. 

Spying by the Moscow center upon these visitors had a two- 
fold purpose: first, to discover in these presumably sympathetic 
groups persons who on return to Australia would be worthy of 
study for attraction to active espionage work or for use as un- 
witting informants; and, secondly, to discover whether any of 
tl.ese visitors were counterintelligence agents. . . 

Growing international tension gradually produced in Aus- 
tralia a changed attitude towards the Soviet and an awareness 
of the necessity for security. 

In April, 1953, the ministry which controlled Petrov’s appa- 
ratus fell into disgrace and when Beria, its head and Petrov’s 
chief, was arrested and executed along with a number of his 
subordinates, consternation and confusion must have spread 
through all ranks of the service. . 

It is not surprising to find in Moscow letter No. 3 of June 6, 
1952, a statement that MVD “intelligence work in Australia in 
1951-52 was actually at a standstill and has not produced any 
discernible results.” 


Soviet Has Secret Helpers 


The Soviet has in Australia, as in other Western countries, 
an auxiliary force composed of Communists and like-minded 
persons, some of whom are ready and willing to further the 
Soviet cause, some even to the point of destruction of Australian 
sovereignty. The Communist Party supplies the fundamental 
organization for this force. 

The auxiliary force comprises some persons whose role it is 
to conceal their Communist affiliations and sympathies and to 
operate in the guise of an ordinary loyal Australian citizen. 
This class provides the most dangerous pool of helpers in fifth- 
column and espionage work. 

The following circumstances are significant as to suggest 
existence of some sort of organization here interested in Soviet 
espionage: 

1. All persons whose acts were directly or indirectly con- 
nected with espionage were either members of the Commu- 
nist Party, ex-members, pretending-ex-members or sympa- 
thizers. . 

2. The appointment of this Commission . . . was an act 
which would be expected to commend itself to all loyal Aus- 
tralians but the reaction of the Communists was most violent. 
They used every device to defeat or impede our investiga- 
tions. ... 

However, from material before us we think it unlikely that 
the Australian Communist Party as a party had any connec- 
tion with Soviet espionage here. 

Petrov . . . wrote (in evidence) . . . that $25,000 had been 
paid to (Lance) Sharkey, secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Australian Communist Party. . . . 

We find that payment was made by the Soviet Government 
to the Australian Communist Party to recoup it for its expendi- 
ture incurred in the campaign to defeat a proposal put to 
electors in a 1951 referendum that the (Australian) Parlia- 
ment should be given the power to make laws dealing with 
Communists and Communism. The payment thus has no 
direct relation to espionage. . . . 

. .. The resident’s primary task is to find willing agents and 
for that purpose he needs what in another sphere are col- 
loquially called “talent scouts.” 

Talent scout and prospective recruit are most readily found 
among Communists, and a talent scout must therefore be a 
person who knows a large number of Communists and prefer- 
ably one who is a functionary of the Communist Party, ac- 
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quainted directly or indirectly with the identity of its members 
and sympathizers. As it will later appear, Walter Seddon 
Clayton, while a leading functionary of the party, acted in 
the role of a talent scout as well as in operational work. 


How Reds Recruited Agents 


The resident himself and his workers would always be on 
the lookout to discover sources from which to gain knowledge 
of persons who might be worthy of “study.” 

When the time was thought to be ripe the subject was 
given some small task which might compromise him. If he 
performed that task he was then on what Mrs. Petrov called 
“the small hook.” The study would go on . . . always under 
the center's direction, until it felt certain of the subject’s re- 
liability, when he would be regarded as a recruited agent. 

Sometimes the subject would be persuaded to accept some 
small gift not so much for the purpose of bribery as to break 
down his moral resistance. 

Another field for recruitment of agents is amongst émigrés 
from the U.S.S.R. and Communist-controlled countries. 
Among such émigrés may be found persons prepared to assist 
the MVD from love of their homeland or fear of hurt to their 
relatives or sometimes from mercenary motives. 

It would be wrong to suppose that it is only the local Com- 
munist or Communist sympathizer or émigré who is marked 
down for study. The Petrov papers afford a number of illus- 
trations for selection for study of persons having no Commu- 
nist affiliation or sympathy. The aim of the MVD in relation 
to many of them was to acquire “in the dark” information. 
This expression implies that the informant is in the dark in 
the sense that he unwittingly gives useful information either 
through inadvertence or through ignorance. 

The Moscow center was always interested in an official or 
other person having useful information who might be likely to 
drop an incautious word. That is why it sought personality de- 
tails which might show whether subjects were talkative, in drink 
or naturally. Ordinary courtesies shown to a Soviet official or an 
interest in Russian art or literature or in conditions in the Soviet 
were noted. Other persons were marked down for study be- 
cause the MVD believed that for some reason or other they 
might be susceptible to pressure or blackmail. 

Evidence before us disclosed that a large number of resi- 
dents in Australia had attracted the notice of the MVD. Of 
these more than 40 persons, apart from Soviet officials, had 
code names allotted to them. None of these persons knew he 
or she bore a code name. 

Obviously the most important objective of Soviet espionage 
was to collect confidential information coming into possession 
of the Department of External Affairs. In that Department 
are persons who have knowledge of or access to knowledge 
not only of Australian foreign policy but also necessarily of 
the policies of Australia’s friends. 

In his [Petrov’s] statement made to Richards [Deputy Di- 
rector of Security] on March 4, 1954, the day of his defection, 
Petrov said: 

“Nosov was the secret agent of the NKVD [another name 
for secret police]. He obtained his information from one man. 
This man operated a group of agents in Australia who re- 
ported information to him. 


U.S. Secrets in Danger 


“Between 1945 and 1948 there was a very serious situation 
in Australia in the Department of External Affairs. 
“The Communist Party here had a group of External Affairs 
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officers who were giving them official information. Members 
of the group were bringing out copies of official documents 
which they gave to a Communist Party member. This party 
man gave documents to Mr. Makarov at the Soviet Embassy. 
The documents described Australian foreign policy and also 
contained a lot of information about American and English 
foreign policy. 

“I do not know the name of the party man who at that time 
reported to Makarov but his code name was Clode [the Com- 
mission noted the code name later was translated as Klod]. 
One of Clode’s group was Ric Throssell, an officer of the De- 
partment of External Affairs. Throssell had the code name 
Ferro.” 

An important problem was to ascertain the identity of Klod. 
Since we conclude that Clayton is ...K ... we deal with 
him in this chapter. 

Walter Seddon Clayton was born in New Zealand in 1906. 
He came to Melbourne in 1931 and joined the Communist 
Party in 1933. About 1935 he became a full-time party func- 
tionary and organizer. In 1943 he became a member of the 
Central Committee, the party’s governing body. He continued 
to be a member of the Central Committee until August, 1951. 

What Clayton did on behalf of the party during 1953 and 
the first half of 1954 we do not know. Indeed, wherever our 
inquiries led we found him the man of mystery. 

Moscow letters disclose that the MVD had as an important 
espionage aim in Australia the obtaining of secret information 
from members of staffs of foreign diplomatic missions in Aus- 
tralia. 

Evidence concerning Mme. Ollier, an official of the French 
Embassy in Canberra, is illustrative of the Soviet espionage 
design to suborn an official of a foreign embassy accredited to 
Australia to the prejudice not only of the official’s country but 
also of Australia. 


Attempts to Get French Ciphers 


It is evident that the MVD had the basic design to obtain 
through Mme. Ollier ciphers and the ciphering technique used 
by the French Embassy. 

Sadovnikov first made contact with Ollier and commenced 
a study of her. He returned to the U.S.S.R. in April, 1951. His 
successor, Pakhomov, continued the study until he left in 
June, 1952. Petrov was instructed by the Moscow center to 
continue the study. 

Mrs. Petrov said Sadovnikov and Pahkomov were unsuccess- 
ful in getting any information from her [Mme. Ollier]. 

Sometime prior to Pakhomov’s departure from Australia he 
had given Ollier a watch costing 35 pounds Australian [$78.40]. 
Mr. Petrov paid the 35 pounds from MVD funds and ac- 
counted for it to the Moscow center. Ollier may have regarded 
the gift as a mere gesture of good will. 

Of course [we] know nothing of the French system in rela- 
tion to ciphers, but it can be well imagined that the system 
is universal throughout all organs of their foreign office. If the 
MVD could be able, unknown to the French, to get the key 
to their communications, the security not only of France but of 
the whole Western world might well be in jeopardy. 

Neither Pakhomov nor Petrov ever asked Ollier for the 
French ciphers or for information about the ciphering tech- 
nique. Petrov said he did not ask her because he thought she 
was not ready to give such information; it appeared also there 
was a lurking doubt whether Ollier may not have been studying 
Petrov. 

The study of Members of Parliament, with a view to their 
ultimate use as witting or unwitting informants and of polit- 
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ical organizations to which they belong was a task on which the 
Moscow center laid emphasis. 
wo oc o 

Moscow letter No. 2 of March 12, 1952, reads: “In the 
matter of exposing foreign political plans of capitalist states by 
means of agent penetration into institutions of governments and 
leading circles of these governments, one of the most important 
priorities is the study of political parties.” 

The Moscow letter continued: “Study of political parties has 
not so far been carried out by the Australian section of the 
MVD. Employ all personnel of the MVD section and of 
recruited persons on the execution of this work. 

“In connection with the necessity of stirring up the work of 
compiling dossiers on governments and public and _ political 
persons of capitalist countries, you should systematically collect 
and dispatch to MVD headquarters both agent and official 
information on the following persons: 

“Menzies, Prime Minister; Casey, Minister of External Af- 
fairs; McDonald, Minister of Defense; Francis, Minister of 
Army and Navy; Fadden, Minister of Finance; McKell, Gov- 
ernor General; Williams, High Commissioner of Britain in 
Australia; Evatt, leader of the Labor Party.” 


Study of Key Journalists 


The interest of the MVD in journalists and in particular of 
members of the Parliamentary Press Gallery at Canberra is 
obvious. Parliamentary journalists are in constant touch with 
ministers and with highly placed officials. They frequently 
receive off-the-record and background information, sometimes 
of an important nature. 

Tass representatives in Australia . . . Nosov, Pakhomov and 
Antonov, were all active MVD cadre workers. The study of 
journalists for the MVD was primarily the task of the Tass 
representative who could, without exciting attention, mix freely 
with journalists. 

That the interests of the MVD in journalists continued after 
1949 appears first from evidence relating to Fergan O'Sullivan. 
In 1951 Pakhomov procured O'Sullivan te write exhibit H. 
[O'Sullivan] then [was] employed by the Sydney Morning 
Herald and was a member of the Press Gallery. 

It is clear from the Moscow letters that the document was 
got by Pakhomov for MVD purposes and that after its dispatch 
the Moscow center regarded [O’Sullivan] as a promising 
prospective agent. That interest intensified after O'Sullivan 
became press secretary to the leader of the opposition in 
April, 1953 [Herbert V. Evatt]. 

The name of Chiplin appears in several paragraphs of the 
Moscow letters. He is a Communist and is employed by the 
Tribune [Communist weekly]. 

On Nov. 11, 1951, Chiplin published an article in the 
Tribune under the heading “Secret Treaty Sells Us to United 
States,” which purported to set out an analysis of what he de- 
scribed as a “top secret” treaty of friendship between Australia 
and the United States. 

Chiplin’s article was a piece of dishonest journalism. There 
was, he well knew, no such concluded treaty. In fact, the 
treaty still is under departmental consideration. 

The obtaining by Chiplin of this particular confidential in- 
formation was not directly connected with Soviet espionage. 
Its relevance is that it disclosed Chiplin as a person willing 
and able to obtain confidential departmental information and 
shows that the Moscow center’s opinion of him as disclosed 
in the Moscow letter was well founded. 

The Moscow letters afford a number of illustrations of MVD 
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use of the services of persons who had the cover of being 
commercial attachés at the Embassy to study persons engaged 
in trade with the U.S.S.R. and other Communist-controlled 
countries with a view to their possible recruitment and use 
for MVD purposes. 

Persons engaged in trade with Soviet or other Communist- 
controlied countries could lend valuable aid in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an illegal apparatus by providing 
commercial cover for transmission of funds and for com- 
munications. 

A number of passages in the Petrov papers evidence the 
interest of the Moscow center in the work of our security 
service and similar counterintelligence organizations in other 
parts of the world. The Moscow letters contain three main 
directives. The Moscow letter of June 6, 1952: 

“1. To take measures for the recruitment of valuable 
agents who have access to enemy intelligence and coun- 


VLADIMIR PETROV 
“All the Petrov papers are authentic’ 


terintelligence organizations and who have possibilities 
of supplying us with information concerning plans about 
subversive activities of the British-American bloc against 
the Soviet and people’s democracies. 

“2. To put into effect active agent maneuvers for ex- 
posure of channels of transmission of enemy agents. To 
intercept and unmask enemy agents who are being or 
have already been sent to the Soviet and people’s democ- 
racies. 


Drive for American Secrets 


A second general directive contained in Moscow letter 
No. 5, Nov. 27, 1952: 


“In order to expose and suppress subversive activities 
of American intelligence and counterintelligence organ- 
izations against the Soviet we request you begin sys- 
tematic collection of information in accordance with the 
following specimen questionnaire: 
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“Location and names of intelligence or counterintelli- 
gence organizations of American intelligence and schools. 
Form and methods of work of intelligence organization. 
Co-ordination of activities of intelligence and counterintel- 
ligence organizations. Training of agent cadres in America 
and in other capitalist countries. 

“Data about use made by American intelligence of 
displaced persons, émigré organizations, former cadres 
of German and Japanese intelligence organizations and 
schools. 

“Data concerning principal foreign centers and secret 
sections of intelligence organizations of America, names, 
personality details of their chiefs of staff personnel. 

“Data concerning tasks set by American intelligence 
organizations to their secret sections and agents abroad 
as regards acquisition of information concerning Soviet 
and people’s democracies.” 


An illegal apparatus has not the advantages which diplo- 
matic cover gives to a legal apparatus, but those who work in 
it are less likely to attract attention of counterespionage serv- 
ices and its operations will not automatically be disrupted by 
war on breaking off of diplomatic relations. 

An illegal apparatus and its illegal resident may work under 
the control of the legal resident, but otherwise as an entirely 
independent organization, with its own lines of communica- 
tion with the Moscow center. 

Care is taken to keep legal and illegal organizations sepa- 
rate, as far as possible, from one another. This is to 
minimize the risk that exposure of one organization or one 
individual in it will compromise another organization or other 
individuals. 

That the Government of the U.S.S.R. designed and di- 
rected the creation of an illegal apparatus in Australia was 
established beyond doubt by the contents of Moscow letter 
No. 3, June 6, 1952. 

In May and June, 1952, international tension was such that 
war involving the U.S.S.R. and Australia was by no means 
improbable. That the Soviet Government thought so is ap- 
parent in the letter which sounds a note of urgency in its 
direction to set up in Australia what is known in modern 
times as a fifth column. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We state the following general conclusions, but each of 
these conclusions being necessarily in an abbreviated form it 
must be read subject to what we have written elsewhere in 
our report. 


1 On April 3, 1954, Petrov and, on April 20, 1954, Mrs. 
Petrov voluntarily sought and they were granted political 
asylum in Australia. 


2 On April 3, 1954, Petrov handed to Richards of the Se- 
curity Service (A.S.1.0.) documents which we have com- 
pendiously called the Petrov papers. 


3 These documents comprised: 

(A) The Moscow letters, being photographic prints of all 
letters written in 1954 by the MVD Moscow center to 
Petrov as temporary resident or chief of the MVD espio- 
nage section in Australia. The originals of these letters are 
in the Russian language and are partly in code and partly 
in cipher. ... 

(Continued on page 104) 
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(B) A series of miscellaneous documents in Russian, which 
we call the G series of documents, containing a large amount 
of data collected by the MVD for espionage purposes. . . . 
(C) A document in English marked exhibit H, being a 
document made by Fergan O'Sullivan and handed by him 
to Pakhomov, an MVD agent who sent a copy of it to the 
MVD Moscow center. The document contains personality 
reports on journalists and names three of them whom O’Sulli- 
van suspected of being Australian security agents. We do 
not publish this document . . . 

(D) A document in English marked exhibit J, being the 
carbon copy of a document typed in the Soviet Embassy at 
Canberra by Rupert Lockwood upon the procurement of 
Antonov, MVD agent. 

The original of this document was sent to the MVD Mos- 
cow center. It contains a large number of personality reports 
on persons in Australia and it names a number of persons 
whom Lockwood believed to be or to have been connected 
with our security organizations. 

The document contains much other matter, some of which 
was intended to be and may have been useful to the MVD. 
We do not publish this document . . . 


4 All the Petrov papers are authentic documents. 


5 From these documents alone it plainly appears that for 
many years the Government of the U.S.S.R. had been using 
its Embassy at Canberra as a cloak under which to control 
and operate espionage organizations in Australia. 


6 Each of these organizations was called in Soviet espio- 
nage parlance a “legal apparatus” and was controlled directly 
from a special Moscow center which conducted its operational 
work secretly and independently of the Soviet Foreign Office 
and of the Ambassador. 

The word “legal” has in this context no relation to “lawful- 
ness.” It merely implies that the “legal apparatus” is locally 
controlled by a chief called a “resident,” who is a person enjoy- 
ing diplomatic immunity as an official of the Embassy. An 
“illegal apparatus” is one in which the resident has no diplo- 
matic cover. 


7 The Soviet espionage organizations operating in Aus- 
tralia comprised what we have called a GRU “legal apparatus,” 
i.e., an organization concerned with military (including naval 
and air) espionage, and what we have called an MVD “legal 
apparatus,” i.e., an organization concerned with all espionage 
other than military espionage. 


8 The GRU “legal apparatus” operated from about 1943 
until at least February, 1953. But as the apparatus in Aus- 
tralia was kept carefully insulated from the MVD apparatus, 
Petrov was able to tell us little about it. . . . We have no know!l- 
edge whether a GRU “illegal apparatus” was or is still operat- 
ing in Australia. 


9 The MVD “legal apparatus” operated in Australia from 
1943 until, by causing the withdrawal from Australia of the 
Soviet Embassy, Petrov’s defection in April, 1954, destroyed it. 
It was locally controlled by a succession of residents or tempo- 
rary residents, each of whom (except one, Pakhomov, who was 
temporary resident for a few months in 1951) had an overt 
diplomatic posting at the Soviet Embassy but was in fact 
covertly an MVD officer. 

The residents or temporary residents in succession were: 
(1) Makarov (1943-1949); (2) Sadovnikov (“Said” 1949- 
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1951); (3) Pakhomov (“Valentin” 1951); (4) Petrov (“Mi- 
hail” 1951-1954); (5) Kovalenok (“Stoun”) who arrived in 
Australia on 3d April, 1954, to relieve Petrov as temporary 
resident. 

At least the following other members of the Soviet Embassy 
staff were at one time or another covertly MVD cadre workers 
or collaborators: 

(1) Vysselsky (“Vassili”); (2) Gubanov (“Santo”); (3) 
Krutikov; (4) Mrs. Petrov (“Tamara”); (5) Galanin (“Ba- 
bushkin”); (6) Kislytsin (“Glen”); (7) Plaitkais (“Dvinsky”) ; 
(8) Kharkovetz (“Olia”); (9) Kovaliev (“Grigoriev”). 

In addition to these MVD workers, or collaborators, on the 
Embassy staff, the following Tass representatives in Australia 
were MVD workers: 1, Nosov (“Teknik”), 2, Pakhomov 
(“Valentin”); 3, Antonov (“Ignat”). 


10 The resident apparatus was rigidly controlled from 
Moscow by a succession of variously named organs of the 
Soviet Government to which we refer as the MVD Moscow 
center. This center collected dossiers and information from 
world-wide sources and this material formed the basis for 
its minute instructions to residents in countries abroad, includ- 
ing Australia. 


11 The ultimate aim of the MVD was the collection of 
confidential information useful to the U.S.S.R. Its prelim- 
inary task was to discover persons who had access directly 
or indirectly to such information and from whom or 
through whom such information might be obtained either 
by inducement or pressure or by unwitting (“in the dark”) 
disclosure. 

Personality reports or dossiers were obtained from various 
sources in Australia and other parts of the world concerning 
persons in Australia who might be of assistance in this task. 
From these dossiers the Moscow center selected persons whom 
it thought worthy of “study” and those whom it thought 
worthy of being cultivated and developed toward their employ- 
ment as witting agents or unwitting helpers or unwitting in- 
formants. 

To many such persons the Moscow center allotted code 
names. The Moscow letters and the G series of documents alone 
record that out of the many names submitted to the center it 
selected at least 120 Australians as being of interest to it 
and it allotted code names to 40 of them. 


12 Apart from its role as central controller, the Moscow 
center kept under close surveillance the many Australians who 
visited the U.S.S.R. and other Communist-controlled countries, 
particularly members of delegations to the various “peace” and 
“youth” congresses, in respect of whose visits the Soviet con- 
tributed very large sums of money. The object of the sur- 
veillance was twofold—to select possible helpers and to detect 
possible counterintelligence agents. 


13 The work of the resident, assisted by his cadre workers 
and collaborators, was: (a) to report to the Moscow center 
upon persons in Australia who might be of MVD interest; (b) 
to “study” such persons as the center selected with a view to 
using them as witting agents or unwitting helpers or unwitting 
informants; (c) to obtain useful confidential information through 
such agents, helpers or informants. 


14 The evidence clearly shows that it was only among 
Communists (in which term we include Communist sympa- 
thizers) that the MVD could expect to find in Australia willing 

(Continued on page 106) 
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helpers. The only Australians who so far as the evidence shows 
knowingly assisted Soviet espionage directly or indirectly were 
Communists. 

We believe that the Soviet deliberately refrained from using 
the Australian Communist Party as a party for espionage pur- 
poses lest exposure should lead to its serious political embar- 
rassment and possibly to its outlawry. 


15 Without Communism, Soviet espionage could have no 
hope of success in this country, and the existence here of 
Communists who were and are willing to act to the prejudice 
of Australia was the fundamental cause of the formation of our 
Security Service and necessitates its retention in its present 
role as a “fourth service” essential to the security and defense 
of Australia. 


16 In the hope of finding witting or unwitting helpers or 
unwitting informants, the MVD sought to make “contacts” 
amongst persons in all walks of life, particularly amongst public 
servants, members of foreign diplomatic missions, members of 
Parliament, journalists, persons in commerce, scientists and 
émigrés from the U.S.S.R. or other Communist-controlled 
countries. 


17 A principal target of the MVD was confidential in- 
formation in the hands of the Department of External Affairs 
because that Department holds not only vital information con- 
cerning Australia’s defense and foreign policy but also much 
other confidential information entrusted to Australia by her 
friends in full expectation that it will be kept secure. 


18 In 1948, information then in the hands of the Crown 
gave rise to suspicions that security measures in Australia, par- 
ticularly in the Department of External Affairs, were inade- 
quate. In consequence, Mr. Chifley, the then Prime Minister, 
formed the present Security Service. 


19 Petrov knew only the bare facts-that leakages of confi- 
dential information from the Department of External Affairs 
had occurred between 1945 and 1948 and that “Klod” was the 
code name of the Australian agent involved; but the information 
which the Crown had in 1948 has been confirmed and much 
amplified by the Moscow letters and the G series of docu- 
ments and the evidence to which they have led us. 


20 The material before us clearly shows that the sus- 
picions held in 1948 were well-founded and that “Klod” is 
Walter Seddon Clayton, who during the relevant years was a 
functionary of the Australian Communist Party and an active 
agent of the MVD. Clayton continued his agent activities at 
least into 1950 but apparently with no success in the later 
years. 


21 Our inquiry discloses no trace of any significant leak- 
age of information from the Department of External Affairs 
since 1949, although it is evident from the Moscow letters that 
penetration of that Department remained throughout a prin- 
cipal aim of the MVD. 


22 So far as we can learn, after 1949 the MVD had no 
success in gaining any information directly involving the secu- 
rity or defense of Australia but it pursued its operations and 
had some success in matters indirectly affecting the security 
of Australia, particularly in building up its network. Examples 
are the procuring of exhibit H in 1951 and exhibit A in 1953 
from O'Sullivan and Lockwood, respectively. 
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The acts of these men were indirectly prejudicial to the 
security of Australia, not only because of the information they 
gave but also and, more importantly, because, by giving it, 
O'Sullivan was on the “small hook.” He had taken the first 
compromising step which made him vulnerable to future pres- 
sure and Lockwood had more deeply compromised himself. 


23 Before and after Petrov’s arrival in Australia, a most 
important design of the MVD was to obtain through Mme. 
Ollier, a French Embassy cipher clerk, French cipher books and 
a knowledge of French cipher technique. In pursuance of this 
design, Pakhomov and later Petrov had a number of secret 
meetings with Mme. Ollier, the last being in March, 1954, 
but they failed to attain their object. Petrov’s defection exposed 
and frustrated the design. 


24 The failure of the MVD in Australia to produce sig- 
nificant results after 1949 was due, we think, to the matters 
referred to in chapter 8. Petrov became temporary resident at 
the end of 1951. In the Moscow letter dated 6th June, 1952, 
which contained a “plan of work,” the Moscow center recog- 
nized that the ineffectiveness of the Australian MVD section 
during the immediately preceding years had been due to under- 
staffing and staff inefficiency. 


25 In June, 1952, international tensions were such that 
war involving Australia and the U.S.S.R. was not improba- 
ble. The “plan of work” directed Petrov to enliven the general 
MVD activities here and immediately to set about the estab- 
lishment in Australia of an “illegal apparatus”—an espionage 
organization of fifth column which could operate in Australia 
if war destroyed the “legal apparatus” by causing the with- 
drawal of the Soviet Embassy. 


26 The “plan of work” involved preparation for the plant- 
ing in Australia of MVD “illegal workers” who would come 
here unsuspected in the guise of ordinary immigrants. Some 
work was performed by the MVD in this regard, but other- 
wise little of the “plan of work” was carried out. 


27 Late in 1952 or early in 1953 the Moscow center de- 
cided to replace Petrov by appointing a permanent resident, 
but in fact he was not replaced until April, 1954, when Kova- 
lenok arrived. Kovalenok’s overt posting at the Embassy was 
as a third secretary but he was in fact an MVD officer of the 
Fourth Directorate—an MVD section specially concerned with 
the planting of “illegal workers.” The intention was that later 
an officer more senior than Kovalenok would come to Australia 
as permanent resident. Petrov’s defection intervened and de- 
stroyed not only the “legal apparatus” but also the design to 
establish an “illegal apparatus.” 


28 So far as we are aware no GRU “illegal apparatus” or 
MVD “illegal apparatus” has operated in Australia since Petrov’s 
defection. 


29 ... we have dealt with the law in Australia relevant 
to the matters set out in the letters patent. The substantive 
law is such that when considered in conjunction with 
the technical legal rules governing the admissibility of evidence 
in courts of law, it would appear that prosecution of none of 
the persons whose acts we have considered in our report would 


be warranted. 


Vladimir Petrov gives long-sought secrets of the Burgess- 
Maclean flight—page 21. 
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LEWIS'S BILLION-DOLLAR FUND 


Total Soon Will Hit That Mark; 779 Millions Spent 


Social-security benefits, once 
paid almost exclusively by gov- 
ernments, now are pouring out 
in huge sums from private funds. 

A look at the books of John L. 
Lewis's welfare fund shows how 
big the private benefit payments 
have grown. Next year, at age 
10, the union fund will have col- 
lected a billion dollars. 

And this is just one of many 
such union enterprises. 


Once a month, 20 mail bags filled 
with checks are carried out of a down- 
town office building in Washington, 
D.C. Within days, these checks are 
distributed to 59,482 retired coal min- 
ers scattered across the United States. 

These pension checks are not drawn 
on the Treasury of the United States. 
They do not come from a Government 
building, and they have no relation to 
any benefits paid to miners under the 
Social Security program. Every check 
comes out of a multimillion-dollar pri- 


vate fund that bears the name, “United 
Mine Workers of America Welfare and 
Retirement Fund.” 

This is a fund that deals in big fig- 
ures, of which pension payments are 
only a part. 

In nine years, the fund has taken in 
more than 882 million dollars. By next 
June, when the fund will be 10 years 
old, the intake will have passed a bil- 
lion dollars, if contributions continue at 
the present rate. 

The magnitude of this big-money op- 
eration is pointed up by the fund's latest 
financial report, recently made _ public. 
But where does the fund get its money? 
How is the money spent? Who shares 
in the benefits? 

In what follows, you get the answers 
to these and other questions about the 
largest fund of its kind. 

How the fund operates. John L. 
Lewis, as president of the United Mine 
Workers, is firmly in control of the 
operation. He serves as chairman and 
chief executive officer of the fund’s 
three-member board of trustees. The 
coal industry is represented on the 
board by Charles A. Owen. The third 
member is Miss Josephine Roche, con- 
sidered by coal operators to be friendly 


to the union. This, the operators say, 
gives Mr. Lewis two votes to one on 
most issues. 

This fund covers only the soft-coal in- 
dustry. A separate fund functions in the 
anthracite fields. 

All money paid into the soft-coal 
fund comes from the mine operators. It 
is raised through a royalty of 40 cents 
on every ton of coal mined, and pay- 
ments into the fund are made every 
month. In the fiscal year that ended 
June 30, 1955, the fund took in $129,- 
227,658.37, including $1,284,040 from 
interest and dividends. 

Collections weren’t always this high. 
When the fund was organized in 1946, 
the royalty was 5 cents a ton. This 
amount was increased in subsequent 
contracts signed with the union, until 
it reached the 40-cent figure in 1952. 
Mr. Lewis has not asked an increase 
in royalties since then. 

Where the millions go. During the 
1954-55 period, when the fund was re- 
ceiving nearly 130 million dollars in con- 
tributions, it was paying out 116 million 
in benefits of one kind or another to 
miners and their families. In the nine 
years of the fund’s operations, it has paid 

(Continued on page 110) 


First Nine Years of Miners’ Welfare Fund 







TOTAL REVENUE... $882,423,781 


Pensions to — / 
Retired Miners / 37.4% / 


$329,924,060 / ¥ 
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mee Hospital and 
Pr RY Medical Care 
$246,253,374 


Aid to Miners’ 
Widows and 


Survivors 
$75,721,791 


Disabled Miners ~— 
$105,006,475 







BALANCE ON HAND ; 


$103,607,911 


United Mine Workers of America 


3 Administration Costs 
$21,910,168 


Source: 
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soon pay for a high-speed, automatic W] ARCHANT 


If you’re still doing -part of your figurework with hand- 
operated or outmoded electric calculators, you owe it to your 
business to learn just how much time and effort new 
automatic MARCHANTS will save you. Anyone in your 
office can use them at once, with ease, speed and utmost 
accuracy. Call the local MARCHANT MAN and find out 
by an actual run on your own work, just how quickly 
MARCHANT calculators would pay for themselves. 
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MARCHANT 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


YOU CAN TURN TIME INTO MONEY WITH A MARCHANT! 








From “American Automobile Album" byWilliam H. McGaughey 


No one cranks an automobile these days 


... but many still hand-crank calculators... spending time that would 
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Learn how MARCHANT calculators 
can turn out your business arithmetic 
easier and faster...at a saving. Mail 
this coupon with your business letter- 
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AIR Parcel Post 


speeds arrival! 


GETS ATTENTION! Delivered 
direct to addressee’s door with- 
out delay—and at no extra 
charge. Packages with familiar 
stripes attract notice —are 
opened first. 

SAVES TIME! Goes coast to 
coast overnight — crosses 
oceans in hours. It’s the eco- 
nomical fast way to ship — 
especially for packages five 
pounds or less. 


SAFE, TOO! No better way to 
send valuables—can go In- 
sured or Registered; C. O. D. 
and Special Delivery. 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 
And remember that the new 
certified letter-mail service 
applies to Air Mail too. 
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. . . Pensions take lion’s 
share of miners’ benefit fund 


out 778.8 million—nearly all of it for 
benefits. 

Most of the money goes for pensions. 
Every retired miner who meets elegibil- 
ity rules may collect $100 a month 
from the fund. This is in addition to 
his Social Security check, which can 
go as high as $147.80 a month for him- 
self and wife. 

Pension payments from the fund, as 
the chart on page 108 shows, have totaled 
nearly 330 million dollars in the last 
nine years. The bill for last year was 
about 70 million. 


These checks, as of June 30, were go- 
ing to 59,482 retired miners. Since most 
of them have dependents, a total of 
105,878 persons were being aided by the 
pension checks. 

Medical care is the second biggest 
drain on the fund. The hospital and 
medical-care program has cost the fund 
more than 246 million dollars in nine 
years. The program includes free hos- 
pitalization as long as a patient needs 
it, plus medical and surgical services 
during his stay in the hospital. 

Who’s covered. Miners now working 
in unionized mines are, of course, eligible 
for these benefits. Each miner carries 
an eligibility card, and presents it at 
a hospital or the office of a doctor par- 
ticipating in the program when he seeks 
medical care. 

Unemployed miners, too, can get free 
treatment if their last jobs were in a un- 


ionized mine. Retired miners also are 
eligible. 
Wives and dependent children of 


miners share in the free treatment. So 
do fathers, mothers, fathers-in-law and 
mothers-in-law, if they live with miners 
and are dependent on them for support. 

All of the benefits that flow from the 
fund are available, theoretically, to all 
miners working in mines that have a 
contract with the union, regardless of 
whether they are members of the union. 
Actually, however, fund officials say that 
benefits go only to union members, be- 
cause there are no nonunion members in 
the pits that are under UMW contracts. 

All of the union’s contracts contain 
“union shop” provisions. In a “union 
shop” all production workers are required 
to become members of the union after 
they are hired. In some States, where 
laws forbid this type of agreement, the 
miners achieve the equivalent of a 
“union shop” by refusing to work with 
men who do not belong to the union. 

A million patients. Magnitude of the 
medical and hospital program is indi- 
cated by the figures for last year. Nearly 

(Continued on page 111) 
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or Air Conditioning: 

Then you should see this new Bulletin 
on Frick “ECLIPSE” compressors... 
the world's finest line of commercial 
and industrial refrigerating machines. 
Full range of sizes—from two to nine 
interchangeable cylinders... for use 
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. . - 7,000 physicians 
serve in welfare program 


43 million dollars was paid out to pro- 
vide a total of 1,605,486 days of hos- 
pitalization for 95,824 persons. 

During the year, doctors made more 
than 1.5 million visits to hospitalized 
cases. In addition, specialists and out- 
patient clinics provided more than a 
million consultations for people sent to 
them by fund representatives for diag- 
nosis or treatment. 

The fund reports that 1,599 hospitals 
in 45 States, the District of Columbia 
and Alaska took part in the medical and 
hospital program. More than 7,000 physi- 
cians participated. 
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Man-made barnaclies 
save the ship 


A few Federated magnesium anodes protect ship hulls against 
corrosion. Installed in ballast tanks, they descale tank interiors 
and prevent further scale formation. Tank cleaning time is re- 
duced. Cargo contamination is cut to a minimum. The useful life 
of old or new ships is extended by control of galvanic corrosion 
which destroys many tons of metal every year. 


2 


TRUSTEES LEWIS AND ROCHE 


... industry has a voice, too ; 
Federated’s Corrosion Advisory Service, available to ship- 

Disabled miners are eligible for the builders and ship owners who wish to install protective zinc or 
free medical treatment, but they no magnesium anode systems, is typical of the research, development 
longer draw monthly benefits from the and service facilities by which Federated guides users to most 
fund. Checks for this purpose were cut 
off by the trustees in April, 1954. Up to 
that time, a total of more than 105 mil- Cathodic protection is also valuable for underground pipe- 


lions had been paid out in cash benefits lines or wherever underground or marine conditions contribute 
to the injured workers. 


- wi ; to the destruction of valuable metal structures. Consult with 
_Death benefits, ay See: er Federated engineers at “Headquarters for Non-Ferrous Metals.” 
dies, or is killed in an accident, the fund 
pays $350 for funeral expenses, and then 
gives $650 to the widow and family, 
spread over 12 months. The trustees 
last year cut off certain additional pay- Ghieinee Wile ee, 
ments that earlier had been made to 


ital un the 
widows. DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY | 46% @ eticus 
During the nine years, total payments 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. — GD 
to widows and survivors have amounted In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Lid., Toronto and Montreal 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Aluminum, Anodes, Babbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Casting Metals, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesium, Solders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 
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. . . Miners’ fund balance 
tops 100 million dollars 


to more than 75.5 million dollars. Pay- 
ments in the last year totaled nearly 
2.9 million for 8,403 people. 

Another program of the welfare fund 
has helped to rehabilitate 12,645 dis- 
abled miners. Many severely handicapped 
miners have been able to resume work, 
in the mines or in other jobs. 








today than ever before in his- > All of these programs, in the nine - pia 
tory — and with good reason. » | years, have cost the fund nearly 757 mil- ... wherever he goes 
Businessmen know that an > | lion dollars. Administrative expenses for 
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Therefore, industry is looking 
to insurance companies for 9 
accident prevention service, ‘ 
prompt and equitable indem- 
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speedy, expert engineering a 
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of production when accidents 

occur. Hartford Steam Boiler ° 
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... to 59,482 retired miners 





















on hand a balance of $103,607,911.33. 
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bank accounts. 

An additional 18 million dollars had 
been advanced to hospital associations 
set up by the UMW to build 10 hospi- 
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blazes with unbelievable colour, 
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. . . Latest in medical care 
for miners in three States 


not receive salaries from the fund. The 
fund’s medical service, which is headed 
by Dr. Warren F. Draper, functions in 
co-operation with the American ‘Medical 
Association, 

Once the fund’s vast hospital-building 
program is completed, miners in three 
States will have the latest in medical 
facilities at their disposal. 


Raises: In 1955, 
lt Paid to Wait 


Unions that waited until the second 
half of 1955 to file their wage demands 
appear to be faring better than those that 
signed contracts earlier in the year. 

A survey of wage settlements, made by 
the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., shows 
this: 

e Before June, 51 per cent of 
the agreements gave raises of 1 
through 7 cents an hour, while an 
additional 10 per cent granted no in- 
creases. 

e Since June l—after the auto and 
steel settlements—58 per cent have been 
for 7 cents an hour or more. In this pe- 
riod, 37 per cent of the contracts granted 
raises of less than 7 cents. Five per cent 
gave no increases. 

A number of key industries have signed 
agreements with their unions since autos 
gave a package worth about 20 cents an 
hour and steel granted 15 cents an hour 
in wage increases. In several instances, 
companies rushed to settle up with un- 
ions before the expiration dates of their 
contracts. 

Second-half pattern. Settlements 
reached since June 1 also have been run- 
ning larger than the general pattern for 
last year, when raises of 4 through 6 
cents were the most popular. During the 
first half of 1955, raises in this range 
accounted for 44 per cent of the con- 
tracts, but, after June 1, increases of 4-6 
cents emerged in only 34 per cent of the 
settlements. 

Increases of 7 through 9 cents were 
found in 17 per cent of the early agree- 
ments, against 29 per cent in those signed 
since June 1. 

Raises of 10 through 12 cents are more 
numerous in the second half of the year. 
Eighteen per cent of the agreements are 
in this range, compared with 14 per cent 
during the first half. 

Increases of 13 through 15 cents are 
found in 8 per cent of the contracts since 
June 1, compared with 4 per cent during 
the first six months. 
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Things are really humming in Seattle! Industries and 
businesses are breaking all production, sales and 
employment records. This activity is good news 

to advertisers who want to sell their products and 
services in the Seattle market. 


aa 
ADVERTISERS FIND THAT FREQUENT, HEAVY 
SCHEDULES IN THE SEATTLE TIMES PAY OFF! 
ACT NOW FOR FALL. 


Circulation, Advertising Leadership: Readers and 
advertisers alike continue to demonstrate their 
confidence in The Seattle Times—as proved by 
these media records and ABC figures: 





During the first six months of 1955, The Seattle 
Times linage gain over the same period in 1954 
was 1,850,683 lines. The second newspaper's 
gain was only 654,252 lines. The Seattle Times 
dominated the daily newspaper advertising field 
with 60% of the linage offered. In daily 
circulation, The Seattle Times this year leads 
the second newspaper by 25,028 compared 

with 16,140 a year ago. 


SEATTLE’S ACCEPTED NEWSPAPER 


Represented by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


New York « Detroit « Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 








IKE OUTLINES HIS POLITICAL CREED 


Government Should Do Only What Individual Can‘t Do for Himself 





Just how, basically, does President Eisen- 
hower approach the problems of government 
and of politics? 

The President has his own ideas. He de- 
tailed them in an informal speech to Repub- 
lican State chairmen in Denver—and added 
some advice on how to win elections. 











Following is an extract from President Eisenhower's ad- 
dress to State chairmen of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, delivered in Denver, Colo., Sept. 10, 1955: 


What strikes me is this: Governmental service is the tem- 
porary privilege of some people. But what you are doing is 
exercising the inherent right and performing the basic duties 
of citizenship. Every citizen owes it to himself and his coun- 
try to participate individually or, of course, through a political 
organization, in making certain that our country goes in the 
direction that conforms to his ideals and hopes for that gov- 
ernment—for : >t country. 

Now, if you ill forgive me, instead of jumping into farm 
problems and ( eva problems, and things of that kind, which 
are discussed int. minably, I am going to talk just a little bit 
of philosophy this morning—political philosophy. That is be- 
cause of a very deep and abiding belief that if a political 
party is not held together by a common faith, a common con- 
viction, in certain fundamentals, then it is not a true political 
party, but it is merely a conspiracy to gain power. 

If we are not held together by a cause, then we are not 
making of ourselves an agency to help the United States of 
America. It is merely another form of gaining distinction for 
ourselves, to get ourselves a pat on the back and to appear 
important. 

Now, the text I am going to take is one with which you are 
completely familiar. You have all used it a thousand times. 
But whether or not we have stopped to think sufficiently of 
what it means is another story. 

Lincoln concluded his Gettysburg Address: “. . . that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

The first thing I want to bring out is that he recognized 
that the possibility of this type of government perishing is 
always with us. And it is still with us. 

The experiment in free government that was started by our 
founding fathers is still going on, and it will go on to the end 
of time, because the law of change is the law of life. No 
established philosophy or doctrine set up in 1787 could pos- 
sibly apply in its detail today as it did then. It will. be the 
same a hundred years hence. 

“Of the people.” Just exactly what do you think of when 
you say, “government of the people”? 
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Government, he said, should do for the 
people only those things that the individual 
cannot do at all, or do so well for himself. 

In the speech he also questioned the wis- 
dom of tying the party's future to one man, 
because, he said, men are mortal. 

Here, in his own words, are his ideas. 








I think, in a simple sort of way, we could say “of the peo- 
ple” doesn’t mean a government of farmers, of labor bosses, 
of smart politicians, of businessmen or of anybody else. It 
means a government of all types and classes of people, re- 
gardless of race or color or religion or everything else that 
tends to separate us in our social and ordinary lives. It means 
a government which, in its whole constitution, its whole 
concept and its aims, takes in the thoughts, the purposes, the 
ideals, the aspirations and the problems of today and 165 
years ago. 

And “by the people.” “By the people” really means that 
every individual is participating in that government. Remem- 
ber, Lincoln defined this government in three ways: “of,” “by” 
and “for,” implying that if the people did not exercise their 
right to govern, it shall perish from the earth. 

In the national elections, something like a little over 50 
per cent of all qualified electors vote, and in State and 
local elections, I am told that it is frequently as low as 25 
per cent. 

Well, government by the people would seem to be not 
flourishing as well as it should. Some politician some years 
ago said that bad officials are elected by good voters who do 
not vote. 

If we are going to have government by the people, then the 
man who is trying to exercise his rights and duties as a citizen 
makes certain that others are voting—not only in order to 
promote the fortunes of his own political life, but to make 
sure that this type of government shall not perish from the 
earth. 

Now, what did he mean by “for the people”? 

It seems to me here is one of the tall riddles of free govern- 
ment. “For the people”: We have seen the phrase tortured by 
demagogic types to mean that an overwise and overbusy 
governmental bureaucracy takes over all the functions of liv- 
ing. They say, “Now, go on, boys, do just what you are told 
and we will take care of the 165 million people.” And they 
tortured the general-welfare clause of the Constitution. 

I don’t believe that is what Lincoln meant at all. If we are 
for the people, which means for the individual as such, we go 
first to the 10 first Amendments of the Constitution—to the 
Bill of Rights. That was written for the people. That Bill of 
Rights does not guarantee to each of us a profitable living. It 
guarantees to each of us an equal opportunity with all others 
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. » - Republican Party: ““moderate progressive” 


to earn our living for ourselves and for our families, and to 
protect our future. 

We could discuss further what we mean by “for the peo- 
ple,” but I refer to another quotation of Lincoln’s, which was 
generally to this effect: The function of government is to do 
for the people what the individual cannot do at all, or do so 
well for himself, and in all those things which the individual 
can do for himself, the government ought not to interfere. 

Now, I think today that is as good a presentation of the 
Republican case as I know how to make. It puts it in terms 
and in words that all of us not only understand, but which 
we can make others understand. 

In attempting to summarize the philosophy of the Repub- 
lican Party, I myself have sometimes used such phrases as 
“moderate progressive” and “dynamic conservative,” because 
we want to be known for what we are, the party of progress. 
And if we are the party of progress, we must be the party of 
peace and prosperity, because this is implicit in the term 
“progress.” But I don’t believe that you can sloganize the kind 
of honest philosophy that the Republican Party is trying to 
promote in the United States. If we can live by that philoso- 
phy, however, then I think we have proved our worthiness to 
be the instrument through which the people of the United 
States carry on the job of government—of the people, by the 
people and for the people. And representative government 
shall not perish from the earth. 

We have a great cause for which to fight. Possibly this 
matter of cause, something in which you believe, is deeper 
with an old soldier than it is with some. In the military life 
you are required to study whole campaigns, the careers of 
leaders—how did they think, how did they produce the things 
they wanted? 

One man who always attracted me because of his military 
career, rather than anything else, was old Cromwell. Cromwell's 
army had the sternest and toughest discipline of any army that 
I know of in the world. It had been the belief that, if you 
had that kind of discipline, you couldn’t have enthusiasm. 
But he had it. He sent his Roundheads into battle singing 
hymns and chopping off the heads of Cavaliers. Why? Be- 
cause they believed in something. He told them, “By golly, 
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if you are going to fight under the Roundheads you will go 
straight to Heaven”; and whatever your desires were, you got 
them. He taught them to believe in something. 

Now, what I am trying to get at is: How do we get hold of 
something that we believe in so much that it shines in our 
faces every time we say it to anybody else? 

It is not only what we believe. It is what we believe we live 
for. We say, “For God and country.” Our country was organ- 
ized and defined, when you come down to it, on a very fervent 
and firm, basic religious faith. Our founding documents main- 
tained the only way you could explain our form of government 
was because “man was endowed by his Creator.” On this prin- 
ciple our cause is founded. 

How do we convince the people that we are for a cause? 
How do we go about this thing, believing in it as fervently as 
we do? How do we get the people to accept it and put into 
power the people who will exemplify and practice that kind of 
doctrine? 

Well now, again you will have to let me go back to the 
military. After all, I have been in it much more than I have 
the political. Before every great battle, the commander gets 
together his corps commanders. This group here this morning 
numbers 48. I suppose it would be about comparable to the 
number of corps commanders I had, finally, in the European 
campaign. 

Now, to the corps commanders, the commander explains 
his plans. Everybody is indoctrinated. It is supposed to be a 
very useful performance. 

But, gentlemen, could you imagine a battle—and some of 
you here in this room were probably in the very campaigns of 
which I am talking—if the commanders all knew everything 
about what was going to be done, and they were all doing it, 
and they were all dedicated, and it started on down from 
there and finally got down to where there wasn’t a corporal 
in the whole business that knew his job? You will forgive me 
for using military terms. Getting this information through 
the ranks is the corps commander's job. 

Now, in volunteering for the work you have undertaken, 
you have undertaken one of the highest forms of duty which 
an American citizen performs. You are also taking on the 
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“DON’T FORGET THE VALUE OF A GRIN’ —The President demonstrates to Republican State chair- 
men, with House Campaign Chairman Simpson (left) and National Chairman Hall (right), at Denver 
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..- “The Republican Party is not dependent on one man” 


tough job, just like a corps commander in battle, of making 
sure that his organization is ready to carry the fight right 
down on through. In your case, that means from the State 
chairman to the district chairman and the precinct chair- 
man and all the workers in the ranks—and to each individual. 

Unless you can take the fervor that you have, and carry it 
back to your State, and conduct the same effective campaign 
schools there—make sure that the spirit and know-how is 
going right on down through—it is all in vain. If you do the 
job right, it is government by the people. Let’s emphasize 
people, not just us—not just a bunch of politicians seeking 
office. By the people! 

So the object in the organization of a political party comes 
down to: How can I get to the last man living in my block, 
my apartment house? How can I get to him? Well, if you 
can get to him with your conviction, with your belief, with 
your fervor, with the leadership that you have exhibited by 
getting where you are today in this organization, you can 
win any election in the country. You can go down and reach 
that 50 per cent of people who do not vote, and get them 
to believe in some of the things that you believe in your 
own heart. The thing is done. 

And, incidentally, while I have been forbidden to mention 
this subject by your Chairman [Leonard W. Hall, National 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee], I will 
bring up for a moment the question of one man and one 
man’s value. 

Now, I just want to point out to you that I greatly appreciated 
your telegram, particularly where you said, “I like Ike more 
than ever.” May I return the compliment and say that, when 
I see these faces before me, I like the Republican Party more 
than ever. 

But we don't believe for a minute that the Republican 
Party is so lacking in inspiration, high-quality personnel and 
leadership that we are dependent on one man. We don't 
believe it for a minute. 

Now, as long as we have a man in the leadership position, 
why, of course, as a party, we are going to be loyal, we are 
going to help in the fight. 

But humans are frail—and they are mortal. Finally—you 
never pin your flag so tightly to one mast that if.a ship sinks 
you cannot rip it off and nail it to another. It is sometimes 
good to remember that. 


“Everybody Get a New Recruit’’ 


So I suggest that as a party everybody on down the line 
pledge to get a new recruit—a youngster—and make him a 
member of the party. Now, if you will carry that idea far 
enough, making each party member a vote seeker as well as 
a voter, you have got elected a President of the United States. 

The job of getting people really wanting to do something 
is the essence of leadership. And one of the things a leader 
needs occasionally is the inspiration he gets from the people he 
leads. The old tactical textbooks say that the commander always 
visits his troops to inspire them to fight. I for one soon dis- 
covered that one of the reasons for my visiting the front lines 
was to get inspiration from the young American soldier. I 
went back to my job ashamed of my own occasional resent- 
ments or discouragements, which I probably—at least I hope 
I concealed them. 

The young American in action is something to inspire any- 
body. If you get these young men of zeal and vigor, pep and 
tireless energy, get them on your side and get them to going, 
you just have to keep a light rein on them, you don’t have to 
use a spur or whip. 
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Let me give you a very quick application of this principle of 
getting young recruits. If you get a recruit my age—I am lucky 
if I can vote in two presidential elections. But if you get a 
recruit at 21, he can vote for you in 12 or 15. You can build 
for the long pull if you get the real youngsters. 

Now, gentlemen, I know you have discussed the problems— 
domestic and foreign—of the times. They are important. The 
National Committee will continue to give you literature that 
analyzes and shows what the Administration is trying to do, 
working with the leadership in the Congress, to bring these 
things about. All those things will be coming to you. That is 
ammunition for your guns, to show that you are working for the 
people, and that the party is of the people, and you are trying 
to get that kind of thing done by the people. 

But, underneath it all, just remember that the cause for which 
you are working: to make certain that government is to do for 
the people those things which they cannot do themselves, or 
so well do, but we are not going to interfere with those things 
which are the proper province of the individual. With your 
other ammunition, you have got something that you can carry 
to the voters with a grin on your face. And, for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t forget the value of a grin. Pessimism never won a battle. 


“No Hopeless District’ 


One more point: There is no such thing as a hopeless State, 
or a hopeless district. They are Americans, aren't they? The 
harder the fight in your State, in your district—wherever it is— 
the harder you ought to fight. You don’t go into a battle and 
say to one division or one corps, “Oh, we don’t care if you 
fight. Just stand there. That’s all right. We know it’s pretty 
tough stuff over there.” You get everybody to operate for a 
common objective. 

If you just increase the Republican vote by, let us say, 15 
per cent over what it was before in these difficult localities, you 
make the Republican Party that much more respected there, and 
you increase the prospects of State victories. 

So I just ask each one, don’t believe in political defeatism. 
We have got a positive program, to develop, exploit, exemplify 
the philosophy that Lincoln taught us. That is the positive 
thing. That means not merely in Kansas, or Pennsylvania, or 
Colorado, or anywhere else—but throughout the U.S.A. 

Again, gentlemen, I refer to the telegram you sent me, and 
your expression of confidence. 

To fail to say that I am complimented by such action on your 
part, fail to say that I am grateful, would be inexcusable. Of 
course I am. Any American would like to think that he has the 
confidence of his fellow Americans when he is trying to do a 
tough job. But, again I say, this country, this party, is not 
only big—it overshadows every individual and any individual 
in it. 

We must set as a goal the extra 15 per cent of recruits that 
we need—and are going to have—to make this party a perpetual 
agency for carrying out the kind of doctrine that Lincoln taught 
us, for the benefit of our children and all our grandchildren. 

I overlooked one thought: your attention to the character 
and quality of your candidates in every district. I mean not 
only Presidents and Vice Presidents, particularly—but guber- 
natorial, senatorial, congressional candidates—right on down. 

Did you ever stop to think how important it is to a man to 
know who his councilman is going to be, or the type of man 
running for mayor? If the councilman is a personable and fine 
fellow, with a lot of vigor and ability, and you get him out where 
people can see him, I would say that that would be reinforcing 
and an implementation of your leadership that would be most 
effective in the State and national contests. 
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From The South Pacific to The Continental U.S. ... 
H&N PROJECTS KEEP PACE 
WITH AIR PROGRESS NEEDS 


Holmes & Narver's 16 years of extensive 
experience in aviation facilities includes 

every engineering design and construc- 

tion service on complete airfields: site 
selection, master planning, drainage con- 
trol, specialized assembly, testing build- a 
ings and advanced design of airstrips. 
The engineering staff is equipped to > 
handle projects in the newer, largely : 
unexplored areas of modern flight— mc 
such as high pressure test cells. 


Scope of Operations: For the past six 
years and at the present 2 
time, Holmes & Narver 2 Sa 
—— has been the engineer, con- 
structor and operator of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion's great Pacific Proving 
Grounds. Included is every element of 
* engineering and construction required, as 
well as the vital factors of procurement 
and logistic support. 


Industrial Projects: For Douglas at 
El Segundo — engineering, controls lab 
and mock-up buildings. For Hughes at 
Tucson—engineering of guided missile 
testing, storage, assembly and checking 
facilities. Design and construction of the 
Bendix Engineering and Lab Building in 
the San Fernando Valley, California... 
plus many other spe- 

cialized jobs. snawmuane 





Whether you plan to 
expand existing fa- 
cilities or build ‘from 
the ground up”...you 
are invited to call on 
Holmes & Narver. 


CONSTRUCTORS 





HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


828 South Figueroa Street, los Angeles 17, California 
1737 H Street NW, Washington, D. C. 
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Business activity is making new gains, 
aided by a vigorous rise in business 
spending for new plant and equipment. 

Railroad carloadings were 17.5 per 
cent above a year ago in the week 
ended September 10, the widest mar- 
gin of increase this year. Loadings of 
manufactured goods were up 12.8 
per cent. There were gains of 77 per 
cent for coke, 66 for ore, 16 for lumber, 
21 for coal. 

The steel industry, a large consumer of 
ore and coal, in the week ended 
September 17 scheduled output at 
95.1 per cent of capacity, highest 
since June 18. Steel demand con- 
tinues heavy. Order backlogs keep 
growing. 

The price of steel scrap, often a barom- 
eter of future steel output, rose to 
$44.17 per ton in the week ended 
September 10, up 34 cents to a level 
50 per cent above a year ago. 

Factory output stands at 143 on the in- 
dicator, a record high. 

Department-store sales held at 11 per 
cent above a year ago in the week 
ended September 10. 

Builders started new homes in August 
at a rate of 1,304,000 per year, 8 per 
cent above July but still below the 
rate in each earlier month this year. 
Full impact of recent stiffening in 
terms of mortgage credit is not to be 
felt for several months yet. 

In the auto industry, the cleanup of 
1955 models held by dealers is going 
along at a faster rate. Dealers sold 
659,000 new cars in August, then main- 
tained the same high rate in the first 
10 days of September. Manufacturers, 
according to Ward’s Reports, Inc., 
turned out about 85,000 cars in the 





MINUS = 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





week ended September 10, lowest out- 
put this year. Dealer stocks of new cars 
shrank by 80,000 in the first 10 days of 
September and are now well below 
600,000, by industry count. 

A rebound in the rate of auto produc- 
tion will begin in October as pro- 
ducers hurry to stock dealers with 
1956 models. 
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The labor market is gradually taking up 
the little slack that remains in it. In- 
sured unemployment has continued to 
fall since the week ended August 13. 
In that week, total U.S. unemploy- 
ment was down to 2.2 million, lowest 
since September, 1953. 

Business firms, meanwhile, are planning 
to buy new plant and equipment at a 


record high rate. As the top chart 
shows, expenditures will reach a rate of 
almost 30 billion dollars per year in 
the fourth quarter of this year. That is 
16 per cent above the rate in the first 
quarter and 3 per cent above the pre- 
vious peak, which came in the third 
quarter of 1953. 

Optimism of businessmen has been fed 
by this year’s sharp rise in sales and 
profits. Manufacturers’ sales in the 
first seven months of this year ran 10 
per cent ahead of last year. Expecta- 
tion of manufacturers, reported early 
this year, was that 1955 sales would 
top last year’s by 4 per cent. 

Spending by manufacturers for plant 
and equipment will be at a rate of 
more than 12 billions per year in the 
fourth quarter. That will be 18 per 
cent above the first quarter but a bit 
below the 1953 peak. 

Sharpest gain among manufacturing 
industries will be in those making hard 
goods. Producers of iron and steel and 
nonferrous metals will spend about a 
third more in the fourth quarter than 
a year earlier. Makers of building 
materials will spend about a quarter 
more. 

Railroads will lift their spending to a 
rate of more than a billion per year, 
up two thirds in a year. 

Public utilities will-spend at a rate of 
4.7 billions, up 17 per cent. 

Commercial and miscellaneous firms 
will spend at a rate of 9.5 billions per 
year, up 12 per cent. 

Expansion outlays of business are in- 
creasing jobs, adding to the flow of 
income. Such spending is giving a 
strong lift to total business activity at 
this time. 
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if This Hotel Can save 40% 
Of It’s Printing Costs 
How Much Can YOUR Company Save? 






BF provides changeable 
print-style type for all 
duplicating and printing needs 
























The Golden Gate’s daily printing needs—such 
as forms, menus, beverage lists, guest notices, 
etc.——are quickly and economically produced 
right in the hotel offices. A Vari-Typer, operated 
by an office typist, provides all the reading 
matter in a variety of popular faces and sizes of 
professional print-style types. Copy is automati- 
cally squared up and spaced out while the typist 
operates the machine in regular typewriter fashion. 
The entire job is then run off on an office offset 
duplicator giving the hotel a plentiful supply of 
attractive printed material——and——at the same 
time——slashing costs almost in balf! 

Applying the same simple method to your print- 
ing problems how much can you save? We'll be 
glad to tell you. The coupon will bring details. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


720 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE - NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


my] ff tl eT 


| Please send VARI-TYPER Booklet C-42 





The long vertical ribbon of freshly 
galvanized steel that you see here, 
sparkling in its bright new coating of 
zinc, may turn up later on in any of 
hundreds of everyday uses. In the duct- 
work of your air-conditioning system, 
perhaps, or your new rural mail box, or 
the sprinkling can you buy at the local 
hardware store. 

This is something really special in 
galvanized steel, for the zinc coating 





ribbon of galvanized steel 


has been put on by the continuous 
method. Continuous galvanizing is a 
long step ahead of the process in which 
men placed the sheets by hand in a 
conveyor that carried them through the 
molten zinc. 

In the continuous method of galva- 
nizing steel, which is now rapidly dis- 
placing the hand process, the steel 
moves through the molten zinc con- 
tinuously, as an endless ribbon. 


Continuous galvanizing is more effi- 
cient and gives a better product. We 
use the name Bethcon to designate 
sheets galvanized in this way. You can 
always tell a Bethcon sheet by its 
brighter coating. The coating is more 
uniform, too, spread evenly all the way 
across the sheet, and sticks tightly to the 
steel, so that it doesn’t crack or flake off 
under fabrication in 

the sheet-metal shop. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


























Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Business is entering the autumn season under a full head of steam. 

New records are likely to be made before the year is out in production, in- 
come, profits and employment, but future gains probably will be modest. 

The boom is not expected to go much above current levels. es 





Output of industry hit a new high in August, after allowing for the usual ate 
seasonal changes. Further gains are in sight for September. ; 

Total production, measured by the Federal Reserve index, hit 140 per cent 
of the 1947-49 average. That's a gain of 1 point over June and July. Be 

Compared with a year ago, production is up nearly 14 per cent. 

The boom, moreover, is very widespread. Nearly all industries now are 
turning out goods in considerably higher volume than a year ago. 














Biggest gains for August show up in producers’ equipment. That includes 
machinery, tools and presses used by industry itself. as 

Equipment market is bound to be good for months to come. The expansion any 
programs already launched are a guarantee of that. 

Further increases in output, from present levels, are due in steel and in 
autos. Steel production is edging close to capacity. Auto manufacturers are 
planning on a large volume later in the year. 

All in all, output of plants that make "durable goods"--autos, home equip- 
ment, machinery--is put at 158 per cent of the 1947-49 base. 























Soft-goods industries held production high through the summer, too. That 
includes textile, clothing, chemical, paper and petroleum industries. As a ae 
group, these industries are turning out a record volume. woe 





You can see what sparks production by a look at retail sales. 
The American people now are spending about 1 billion dollars a month more 
than they were spending last year. Business never has seen such demand. 

Retail stores took in 15.4 billion dollars in August. That was about the 
same as sales in July, but marked a 9 per cent advance over a year ago. 

Sales gains are biggest, compared with a year ago, for automobile dealers, 
furniture and appliance stores, and general-merchandise stores. But all kinds 
of retail stores are selling more goods. 

Outlook points to the largest autumn and winter selling season on record. 
People obviously are in a buying mood. And their incomes are rising. 

















Prices are being pushed up by rising demand for materials. 
Wholesale-price level for commodities, other than farm products and foods, 
hit an all-time high in August. The Labor Department's official index puts this 
group at 117.4 per cent of the 1947-49 average. Previous high was 117.3 per 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





cent in March, 1951, during the Korean war. 

Price rises from a year ago have been largest in rubber and metals, but 
they have been substantial in lumber, building materials, paper and machinery. 
Farm prices are holding the general wholesale-price level down. They 

dropped again from July to August and are down 8 per cent from a year ago. 
Z Processed foods also are down in price at wholesale. They dipped 1.2 per 
cent from July to August and are 4.2 per cent lower than a year ago. 
Price trend would be definitely upward if it were not for the large volume 
of farm production and the existence of huge surpluses. 














Government is moving to ease the copper shortage a bit. This metal now 
sells at an all-time high price and world demand is strong. . 

Defense stockpile will release 11,000 tons of copper that had been set for 
delivery in October-December. Industry will get the metal. 

Latest release is in addition to another 26,000 tons on which delivery had 
been postponed earlier and rescheduled for late 1955 and early 1956. 

None of this copper ordered for the stockpile now has to be delivered to 
the Government until Sept. 30, 1956. 











Government, on the other hand, is moving to curb imports of oil. 

Congress, in extending the Trade Agreements Act, suggested that petroleum 
imports should be held to the same proportion of domestic production as in 1954. 

Imports, however, have forged ahead. Government officials find that the 
volume of imports has climbed 15 per cent so far this year, while output of 
crude oil in the U.S. has increased only 5 per cent. 

Defense Mobilizer Arthur S. Flemming thus has called upon 18 oil firms for 
suggestions to correct the situation. Mr. Flemming's request suggests that, if 
voluntary curtailment is not proposed, Government will have to act. 








Forecasts of industrial growth now include the aviation industry. Here is 
what the Civil Aeronautics Administration pictures for 1965: 

Air transport will have 50 per cent of the common-carrier market. The 
current share is 29 per cent. Coach service and use of helicopters will expand. 

Domestic airlines will carry 70 million passengers by 1965. That is more 
than double the number of paying passengers carried in 1954. 

Overseas airlines will carry 6 million passengers against 2.8 million. 

Air cargo will expand to three times the 1954 volume. 

Business flying, by companies and individuals, will expand tremendously. 

To carry this traffic load, CAA figures that aircraft manufacturers will 
deliver 400 large civil transports to airlines in 1965. Deliveries of smaller 
craft in that year, for executive and utility use, are put at 6,000. 

The forecast assumes that general business activity also will continue to 
expand into 1965 and that population trends will keep on. 




















Meanwhile, another Government agency adds its force to curb the boom. 

Federal Home Loan Banks are directed by the Home Loan Bank Board to tell 
member institutions not to borrow from Home Loan Banks to increase loans. 

Purpose of this move is to limit mortgage loans of savings and loan 
associations to the amounts these firms get from people's savings and repayments 
on past loans. It's part of the general policy of tightening credit. 
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a CR million gallons of water in 11,000 hours 





at a fuel cost of *4.74 per million gallons... 


that's Chrysler V-8 economy and performance 


Tom Bostic of Plainview, Texas watches the perform- 
ance of his Chrysler V-8 powered Green Irrigation Pump. 
This is the first Chrysler V-8 powered irrigation pump 
installed by Green Machinery Company. It was placed 
in service on Bostic’s 320-acre farm in April 1951. Now 
into its fourth year, the original pump and Chrysler 
Industrial V-8 331 cubic inches displacement engine 
have delivered an average of 1200 GPM for 11,000 


hours for a grand total of 792 MILLION gallons of water. 
In irrigating his cotton, wheat and grain sorghum, 
Bostic burns butane fuel, his Chrysler Engine using 
5% gallons of butane per hour. Priced at 6'4¢ a gallon, 
it has cost him $3,753.75 to produce this amazing 
volume of water. In that time he has irrigated four 
crops each of cotton and grain sorghum and eight 
crops of wheat. 





PHOTO COURTESY GREEN MACHINERY COMPANY. PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 


How’s that for a sample of Chrysler per- 
formance plus economy? With a comparable 
diesel-powered engine at the present cost of 
diesel fuel (1414¢ a gallon), it would have 
cost this grower more than twice as much to 
produce that much water. 


Then, if you compare first costs, you find 
a Chrysler Industrial V-8 Engine costs less 
than one-half the cost of comparable diesel 
power. 








Leading deep well turbine pump manu- 
facturers, like Green Machinery Company, 
offer Chrysler Industrial V-8 Engines as 
standard power in their units. They know 
they can depend upon Chrysler Industrial 
Engines to deliver the kind of power that 
breaks records every day. 


Regardless of the fuel of your choice 
gasoline, butane or natural gas, you can 
expect the best from Chrysler . . . best 
economy . best performance . . . best 
dependability. Ask a Chrysler Industrial 
Engine Dealer for details on Chrysler In- 
dustrial Engines, 230 to 413 cubic inches 
displacement, or write for catalogue: 
Dept. 49, Industrial Engine Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 































































































HRYSLER 


Industrial Engines 


INDUSTRIAL => 
ENGINE DIVISION “= 


CHRYSLER HORSEPOWER 


CORPORATION 





Chrysler Ind. 56 
331 cubic inches 
Displacement Engine 
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ARE BOOM CONTROLS FAILING? 


It’s Still a Question—Loans Keep Rising 























































At start of credit NOW At start of credit | 
restraint (end of 1954) restraint (end of 1954) 


INCREASE $3.0 bil. INCREASE ‘1.7 bil. 











HOME-MORTGAGE LOANS STOCK-MARKET CREDIT 


582.8 bil. $3.9 bil. 

















$75. 9 bil. $3.4 bil. 
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restriot (ood tase) NOW 
INCREASE $.5 bil. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board © 1955, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 













A critical point has been 
reached in Government's cam- 
paign to slow down the boom. 

So far, the drive to head off 
inflation has had but limited re- 
sults. People are spending to- 
morrow’s income as enthusias- 
tically as ever. 

Officials must decide if more 
drastic action is needed. 


There is nothing in the attitudes of 
people, or of bankers pressed to lend 
money, te suggest success as yet for 
the Government's effort to put brakes 
on the boom. 

Those who shape {Government’s money 
policy set out early{in 1955 to slow the 
rate of increase in ‘$he use of borrowed 
money. In the moxghs since, they have 
moved through pe al stages designed to 
make it harder anj§ harder to borrow. 

Yet credit, up tcAnow, continues in a 
strongly rising tren 

People have go billions of dollars 
deeper into debt sf#ce the money man- 
agers decided that {gnding was too rapid. 
The price of mone m3 n interest—has been 
raised for many typ. of borrowers. Terms 
on loans are harde riko meet. Apparently, 
however, people arg willing to meet any 
terms to get what t$2y want. 

The story in bsiness is much the 
same. Bank loans t€ business have been 
expanding at a grat rate for months. 

Borrowing to '*iild—homes, stores, 
factories, schools-§ proceeding at a 
faster pace all the Sime. Latest reports 
show people t taking on home-mortgage 
debt at a rate hal& again as fast as in 
1954—the record ) gar, until now. 

It is only in the foving of corporation 
stock that you fial evidence of real 
success in official efforts to check spend- 
ing on the cuff. £ 

What officials fant. There is some 
indication that moi¥2y managers are not 
really unhappy al{put recent rates of 
borrowing. Official feel that what they 
have done so far fas been effective in 
heading off a still iy eater rise in borrow- 
ing than otherwise ! would have occurred. 

The boom, mor.ver, has to be kept 
going. With an ele‘ition year coming up, 
there’s no official isposition to reverse 

the boom. 
(Continued on page 126) 
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You 

can make it 
SGKYIan 
“maak 
with 
Harvey 
Aluminum 


Extrusions 


Harvey is a leading independent producer of aluminum extrusions in all alloys and all sizes, special extrusions, 


Here’s how Harvey Heavy-Press Extrusions 
save countless hours and tons of metal for 
America’s industry. By forcing an ingot of 
aluminum through a die under heat and 
tremendous pressure, a part is produced in the 
exact cross section called for. To form the 
same part (e.g. this wing spar) from solid 
aluminum bar would take hours of machining, 
and most of the metal would end as scrap. 
There’s a vital additional benefit, too: extruded 
parts are sounder and stronger than either 
machined or fabricated ones. It’s one way 
Harvey helps the aircraft industry get more 
planes . . . and better planes . . . in the air 

in less time. 


HARVEY 


luminum 









HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIF. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


press forgings, hollow sections, structurals, rod and bar. forging stock, pipe, tube, impact extrusions, aluminum 


screw machine products and related products. Also similar products in alloy steel and titanium on application. 






Steel 
@}bitex- 


Furniture 
BETTER BUILT FOR BETTER BUSINESS 


DESKS 


Smartly styled...quality built. Easily 
converted to suit the work needs. 


4 


Ss 
op 


Quality office chairs styled and built 
for comfort. Swivel, Side, Arm and 
Posture types for every office need. 


CREDENZAS 


Solve your executive office storage 
problems with these dignified, at- 
tractive units. Custom-built for you. 


FILES 


Step up office efficiency. Drawers 
open and close easily and quietly. 
Sizes and types for every filing need. 


> s 


Write for complete information and 
name of nearest dealer. Simply write 
your name and address in margin 
below and attach to your letterhead. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Avrora, Hlindis 
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Some economic officials 
want tighter credit controls 


Yet there’s the gnawing doubt as to 
whether official actions have yet been 
decisive enough to head off inflation. 
There still is a tendency to lean toward 
tighter controls on borrowing, to scarcer 
and more expensive money. 

Past experience points in that direc- 
tion. Earlier efforts to stem booms indi- 
cate that, if businessmen—or the public, 
or banks—fight against the money-man- 
aging Federal Reserve Board, the result 
could be still tighter restraints that 
might upset a business boom. Official 
hope is that people generally, and 
bankers particularly, will co-operate and 
accept official warnings. 

Officials find, however, that when 
people expect money to get still tighter 
and more expensive they often are in- 
clined to rush out and borrow while 
they can. 

Two firm decisions appear to have 
been made by officials. 

First is that the Administration will 
do whatever is necessary to head off 
borrowing-spending excesses that can 
lead to a boom-bust trend. This means 
that, if present controls are not tight 
enough, there will be more and tighter 
ones. 

Second is that—after going too far 
too fast in controlling a boom in 1953 
—the money managers will use the min- 
imum of restraint felt necessary to keep 
the use of borrowed money from get- 
ting out of hand. 

Officials deny that theirs is a “hard 
money” policy. Rather, they say, it is a 
“flexible money” policy, calling for 
cheap and easy credit when business is 
slack and tighter credit when business 
is booming. The easy-credit phase is de- 
signed to encourage people to borrow 
and spend. The tight-credit phase is 
intended to head off borrowing and 
spending excesses that lead to infla- 
tion. 

Trick is to reverse the policy quickly 
enough when a business decline threat- 
ens, and to press the operation fast enough 
and hard enough—without going too far 
too fast. For Mr. Eisenhower's money 
managers, the need for quick, effective 
action is underlined by the knowledge 
that theirs is the entire responsibility 
for heading off busts and _ excessive 
booms. Indirect credit controls are about 
the only major device approved by the 
Administration in managing the econ- 
omy. 

The facts show that there have been 
enormous increases in debt this year, re- 
gardless of what the money policy has 
been. 

(Continued on page 127) 











For Shoppers who 
get Thirsty = ir 


Shoppers enjoy the spe- 
cial “lift” in a clean, cool 
drink of water. And for 
stores, there’s a special 
Flash-O-Matic Water 
Cooler in Frigidaire’s 
complete line. 


Frigidaire 
Water Coolers peyton 1, ohio 


wae Built and backed by General Motors 


traveler’s aid... 4 


New 
Italian 
influence, 
one-eyelet 
blucher 
moccasin 
of softly 
polished 
calf. 


People ‘‘on- 

the-go’’ make 

sure their shoes 

are Hanan. For the 

fine supple leathers 

crafted into Hanan shoes 

make them superbly comfortable, and handsome 
Hanan styling makes you right at home—any where. 


At finer stores everywhere. 


HANAN 


HANAN & SON, INC., CHICAGO 22 
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Installment debt 
exceeds 25 billions 


Installment debt is a good example. To 
keep installment buying in hand, this Ad- 
ministration is relying almost entirely on 
its campaign to dry up credit at its source, 
at banks. The wartime authority to re- 
quire people to make larger cash down 
payments and pay off their debts more 
quickly has been withdrawn by Con- 
gress. So money managers could not use 
that device even if they wanted to. 

Latest official figures show how tight 
money is working. This summer, buyers 
of automobiles, furniture, other things 
have been taking on new installment debt 
at the spectacular rate of about 37.5 bil- 
lion dollars a year. Until now, the record 


—USN&WR Photo 


A BROKER‘S OFFICE 
. margin trading has tapered off 


for installment buying in a year has been 
30.3 billion, the total in 1953. 

Already, the rush to buy on credit has 
boosted the total of outstanding install- 
ment debt to a record 25.5 billion dol- 
lars. People are in so deep that they are 
forced to use up 31.2 billion dollars of 
their annual income to meet install- 
ments, 

Or take mortgage debt. In the first 
half of 1955, the debt that people owe 
on their homes jumped by 6.9 billion 
dollars. The rise in the latest three 
months reported was at an annual rate 
of 15.6 billion. Even in 1954, the 
biggest previous year, U.S. families 
added only 9.6 billion to their mortgage 
debts. 

Government is trying to slow that 
rise. Yet about half of all the home 
financing is being underwritten by Gov- 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Wabash/ Road of the men 
who move steel 


from mill 


via Wabash 7 





to fabricator 


or, how to get your product to market on time 


It’s important to steelmakers that 
Wabash connects with 64 major rail- 
roads at 118 interchange points. Wabash 
serves the Heart of America...and 
serves it fast and thoroughly, permitting 
unusually flexible routing of steel ship- 
ments to, throughand from the Midwest. 


Add Wabash’s reputation for ‘‘kid 
glove” handling of difficult assignments 
—and you have the basic reasons traffic 
men who move steel so often turn to 


Wabash. 


Whatever kind of freight you move, 
you'll find Wabash equally able, equally 
equipped toserve you well. May weprove 
it with the facts? They’re available from 
Wabash representatives in 45 cities. 


Wabash 


“HOT SHOT’’ FREIGHT 





~P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Mgr., St. Louis 1, Mo. 








SHIPPERS! 
Look at the advantages of 
Wabash “HOT SHOT” Freight 


1. “Bridges” the Heart of America, 
the only railroad member of both 
the Eastern and Western carrier 
groups. 

2. Connections with 64 major rail- 


roads. Coordinated schedules at 
118 interchange points. 


3. All Diesel - powered trains. 
4. Superior car service to shippers. 


5. Fast “HOT SHOT” schedules to 
and through the major Gateway 
terminals or by-passing them 
altogether—das you wish. 


6. Modern yards designed for faster 
assembly of trains and more orderly 
traffic flow. 





\_ Ti ja 

















Safeway Stores, 


incorporated 
World's Second Largest Retail Food Concern 


Half Year Business Briefs 


Safeway’s total net sales for the first 24 
weeks of 1955 set an all time high. 


At mid-year 2011 Safeway Stores were 
in operation in the United States and 
Canada. The average weekly per store 
sales for the 1,868 United States stores 
was $18,014. Canadian per store weekly 
average for their 143 stores was $18,534. 


In the opinion of Management, Safe- 
way’s long range prospects are excel- 
lent. Sales and profits are expected to 
benefit materially from the Company’s 
construction program, which calls for 
completion of two or three high vol- 
ume, low operating cost retail stores 
per week. 
FIGURES 

Comparison of first 24 weeks of 1954-55 








June 18, 1955 June 19, 1954 
Net sales $887,210,738 $821,863,404 
Net income (after 
all taxes) 5,553,500 6,615,971 
Tota! net 
. 168,017,753 165,847,270 
ent 
287,650,991* 246,826,572 
nt 
156,733,595* 132,778,901 
hare on 
Stock after 
deducting preferred 
dividends $1.29 $1.76 
Book value per share of 
Common Stock $32.40 $31.73 
Averag mber shares 
Co m™ StOCk 
‘ t 3,489,184 3,369,521 
Numbe res 
n operatior 2011 2016 


curre 


nt liabilities 
i June 18, 1955 was 1.84 to 1. 


Safeway Stores, incorporatep 
4th and Jackson Streets « Oakland, Calif. 





Every time 
you brush 
your teeth 
refresh 
your eyes 
with a 
2-drop bath 
of MURINE 


Eyes tired? Two drops 
of Murine in each 
eye refresh them in 
seconds! Murine’s 
seven tested ingredi- 
ents make it gentle 
as a tear—use it daily, 
| regularly, as often as 

your eyes feel tired, 
It makes your eyes 


feel good. 





| -for your eyes 


should be sent not less 
| than two weeks prior to date change becomes effective. 
| Send the oddress at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U. S. News & World Report, Circulation Dept. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 





Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 








U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT ‘ 
24th & N Streets, N. W. t 
Washington 7, D. C. i 
Please send a free copy of ““U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” ' 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: i 
lf possible send the September 23, 1955 issue. ; 
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Credit restrictions 
take hold slowly .. . 


ernment itself—through mortgages back- 
ed by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and Veterans’ Administration. 

Now officials hope their more direct 
restrictions on these loans will begin to 
take hold. No-down-payment loans to 
veterans have been banned, and bigger 
down payments have been ordered on 
FHA loans. Less time is permitted in 
which to pay off these mortgages. While 
some homes still are being bought under 
the old easier rules, new loans and 
promises are subject to restrictions. 

The trouble, officials realize, is that 
these devices work slowly. Tighter mort- 
gage credit now and in months just 
ahead can force builders to scrap plans 
for big building projects next summer, 





-—USN&WR Photo 


SALESMAN AND PROSPECT 
... despite controls, more credit 


at a time when—conceivably—a rise in 
home building might be desirable. 

Business borrowing from banks 
seems even more immune from official 
action. 

Normally, business loans by banks re- 
porting weekly take a drop of half a bil- 
lion dollars or more in the first half of a 
year. In the first half of 1955, they rose 
by about 1 billion dollars. Then, in July 
and August alone, they shot up by two 
thirds of a billion dollars. This is taken 
as a clear indication of inventory building 
that could lead to trouble. 

Stock-market credit, meanwhile, has 
been effectively reduced by official action. 
In this case, Government resorted to di- 
rect controls—on purchases of shares with 
credit. The “down payment” required 
for purchases of $100 worth of stock 
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. . . Problem for money 
managers: how far to go 


first was raised from $50 to $60, then 
to $70. 

A survey by the New York Stock Ex- 
change shows how much margin trading 
there has been. On two survey days in 
June, nearly a third of all stock purchases 
on the Exchange were on credit—though 
three out of four margin traders told the 
Exchange they were buying for invest- 
ment, not quick speculation. 

More recently, margin trading has ta- 
pered off under the tighter rules. The 
rise in stock-market credit in July was 
far smaller than in earlier months. 

Credit or no credit, however, the big 
bull market has continued to set new 
record highs. 

The question now facing the money 
managers is how much further they dare 
go. With one sour experience in mind, 
and an election year in view, the Ad- 
ministration is acutely aware of the need 
for prudence. Also, the Treasury itself 
is shortly to become a borrower again 
and is not anxious to pay extremely high 
interest rates unless high-cost borrowing 
for everybody is clearly necessary. 

What all this adds up to is the pros- 
pect that money managers will keep up 
the pressure on credit, perhaps add a 
little to that pressure. Yet most members 
of the financial community are betting 
that Government will not go very much 
further very fast. Some believe the 
effects of tighter credit will show up as 
1955 wears on. If the boom levels out, 
as many expect, official agencies will 
reverse the policy and ease credit. 


> Stock options. The Treasury is taking 
to the Supreme Court its argument that, 
for tax purposes, stock options granted to 
an employe to give a “proprietary” inter- 
est in the business give rise to income 
just as surely as stock options granted as 
outright compensation. Recent court rul- 
ings have made a distinction between 
options given as compensation and those 
given solely to provide the executive with 
an interest in the firm. Corporations grant- 
ing options always do so partly to give the 
employe some ownership in the firm, in 
the Treasury’s opinion. How, says the 
Treasury, can Government tax gains from 
options at all under this ruling? 


>Cold cash. There have been some 
changes in people’s use of currency in 
the last year. Amount in circulation per 
person, reports Treasury, is down about 
a dollar, to $182.73. People are using 
more coins and more small-denomination 
bills, but less of most big-denomination 
bills. As an exception, more $10,000 bills 
are in circulation now. 
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UST HOW MUCH DOES A NEW PLANT, or the 

growth of an existing one, do for its com- 
munity? Recently, during the opening of one of 
our new plants, some significant information 
was presented. It came out of a study made by the Economic Research 
Department of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Here, according to the study, is what happens to a community when 
100 new factory jobs are made available: 296 more people make the 
oe their home . . . 112 more households are established . . . 51 
more children go to school . . . 4 more retail establishments are opened 
. .. 107 more passenger cars are registered . . . and jobs are created for 74 
workers, in addition to the 100 new factory jobs. 

This is what the 100 new factory jobs mean in terms of dollars: $590,000 
more in personal income per year; $270,000 more in bank deposits; and 
$360,000 more in retail sales per year. 

Naturally these figures cannot be applied arbitrarily to all communities, 
but they do serve to dramatize an extremely important and too little 
publicized fact: A new or expanding plant has a tremendously invigorating 
effect on the community in which it operates. 

Many towns, counties, and states realize this and do everything in their 
power to provide conditions attractive to industry. But a great many do 
not, primarily because a certain brand of politician feels that “‘socking”’ 
business and industry with a disproportionate share of the tax burden is 
the surest way to get votes. 

It would seem that local Chambers of Commerce and other organizations 
of leading citizens could do themselves and all the people a real service 
by urging measures to attract new industry, and by dramatizing for the 
voters what it actually means in jobs, dollars, and better living for everyone. 


* * * 

















A Rockwell-Nordstrom valve is part of an ingenious new tool invented by two 
west coast men to aid water departments in testing light wall steel pipe and 
copper tubing for leakage. Previously, in testing a section of pipe for leakage, 
it was necessary to weld caps on both ends before introducing air or water 
pressure. With the new testing tool, a Rockwell-Nordstrom valve provides the 
necessary tight shut-off, eliminating the welding process. 


* * * 


It is the practice of our department heads to serve actively in the trade and 
professional associations of which they are members. For example, our Director 
of Purchasing, in addition to performing official duties in both the national 
and local associations of Purchasing Agents, has filled requests to speak before 
22 other Purchasing Agents Associations ranging from New York to Los 
Angeles and as far south as Dallas. As a result, more than 900 copies of the 
Rockwell Purchasing Manual have been distributed to persons interested in 
preparing a similar manual for their companies. 

he interchange of knowledge and viewpoints resulting from this kind of 
organizational activity by our people is as valuable to us as it is to the organi- 
zations they serve. 


* * * 

Irteresting uses of Rockwell products: While our Delta Power Tools are 
designed primarily for working wood and metal, American ingenuity fre- 
a nds profitable uses for them not suggested in our catalogs. 

th of these come from California: Asparagus growers use our 14” band 
saws to cut asparagus stocks to proper length for packing. And a canner 
uses a Delta 17” drill press—with a special attachment—for the speedy 
“precision’”’ peeling of watermelon. He cans the meat and pickles the rind. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. & 
for its customers, suppliers, stockholders, and other friends 
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“Yipes, did he hit the ceiling!” 


@ It’s mighty easy to go up in the air about today’s 
high costs. But here’s a down-to-earth idea that 
will have you on solid ground in no time. 

If high printing costs put you up there, come 
down and take a good look at the paper you are 
now using. One-third of every dollar you pay out 
for printing bills goes for paper. It’s perfectly true 
that a short time ago papers of equal quality cost 
approximately the same. But not today! 

Today, Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers cost 
less than other enamel papers of equal quality. 

These savings are made possible by a modern 


papermaking method perfected and pioneered by 








Consolidated. It eliminates several costly manu- 
facturing steps, yet maintains finest quality. 
We’re ready to prove that Consolidated Enamels 
will cut your printing bills. Just say the word to 
your nearest Consolidated Paper merchant, or 
write us direct for free trial sheets to make a test 


run. Then the verdict is up to you. 


i 


production gloss * modern gloss * flash gloss 
productolith « consolith gloss * consolith opaque 








enamel 
printing 
papers 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. Sales Offices: © 135 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 3, Ml, 
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>> British-German competition is growing fast, getting sharp. 
Now confident German officials challenge strength of the British pound in 
Europe, hint that West German mark is ready to take over currency leadership. 
Back of this German confidence.....The pound has been under pressure, 
keeping British officials on defensive, delaying the day when it can be made 
freely convertible. The mark, on the other hand, is steady, obviously strong. 
German industrial output, up a dazzling 16 per cent last year, is pushing 
Still higher. German steel may top British steel in production this year. 
German exports are giving Britain's a hard time. German cars are overtaking 
British autos in U.S. German locomotives are underbidding British offers in the 
Far East. German sales are cutting into Britain's in Latin America, Middle East. 
The German giant, 1955 model, is the No. 1 economic power in West Europe. 
It has the industry, the trade, the money. West Germany is no longer a ward. 
This is the big new fact of life the British now have to adjust to. 























>> Inside Britain, problem is to keep a booming domestic demand from cutting 
too deep into export supplies. It's much more of a problem than in the past. 

For example: To pay for a ton of beef, imported from overseas, Britain 
now has to export eight electric stoves. In 1938, four stoves paid for the 
beef. To buy a _ton of lead, it takes the export of 10 vacuum cleaners, as against 
four in 1938. To pay for a ton of copper, the export of five radio sets used 
to be enough. Nowadays it costs Britain 23 radio sets or their equivalent. 

In the face of this difficult situation..... 

British consumers, with more money than ever to spend, are tending to buy 
Britain out of the export market. British labor, at the same time, by press- 
ing for still higher wages, threatens to price Britain out of the market. 

Inflation remains a top worry in London. Mild controls, beginning to show 
some results, probably aren't enough. Stronger controls are to be expected. 























>> It's easily a record year for the tourist trade in Europe. 

Spending by U.S. tourists will approximate 750 million dollars, or about 
one-fourth of all dollars earned by Europe's exports to U.S. and Canada. 

Americans going to Europe this year will probably number more than 750,000, 
or about 1 out of every 215 people in the U.S. That's a record, too. 

Tourist totals are up throughout Western Europe, but most tourist dollars 
are being spent in Britain and France. Switzerland, Italy are next in line. 
West Germany, Spain, Greece show healthy gains. Paris, though, reports 9 per 
cent fewer Americans than last summer. High prices are blamed. 

Britain is expecting more than a million tourists to visit its shores 














(over) 
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before the year is over, with at least one of every five tourists an American. 
Italy, tourist mecca, looks for a record 10 million tourists in 1955. 


>> An economic revolution helps to account for this tourist boom. 
U.S. tourists are not the explanation. Americans comprise only 10 per cent 
of Europe's tourists. Europeans, themselves, account for most of the business. 
What's happening is that working people in Europe now have money to spend. 
European labor, more than ever before, has vacations with pay. This never 
used to be the rule. But it is now, and helps explain the boom in tourism. 














>> The old stereotype of the rich American tourist in Europe is out of date. 

A new kind of tourist is roaming over the Continent and Britain. 

Europe's new tourists are working people out for a modest fling. They shun 
expensive hotels. Many sleep in their small cars, or even in tents. Those 
without cars travel by motor scooter--or by bus, a new phenomenon in Europe. 

They don't spend much per tourist, but they add up to big business, and 
they are forcing Europe to take a new look at its strained tourist facilities. 








>> In Geneva, economists of the United Nations warn that Europe's industrial 
boom is tapering off. Only exceptions are West Germany, Austria, Britain. In 
these countries production continues to expand as in '54, if not faster. 

But output has stopped gaining in France, Italy, Sweden, Norway. 

Output is declining, compared with 1954, in Denmark. 

This, at least, is the conclusion the U.N. economists come up with after 
their analysis of production statistics for this year and last. 

Significance, if the U.N. experts are right, is that inflation may be more 
of a threat than many in Europe had thought. The French, for example, take it 
for granted that production is still rising, keeping ahead of demand. But, if 
output has stopped rising, France faces inflation and doesn't know it. 














>> In Buenos Aires, to show how politics gets in the way of economics..... 

A big need in Argentina is fuel. Oil imports now cost 200 million dollars 
a year, dollars Argentina can't afford. Yet the country probably has enough oil 
of its own. It just needs to be located and pumped out of the ground. 

U.S. oil firms are willing to do the job, risking millions of dollars of 
their own money, if Argentina will approve a contract already negotiated. 

President Peron is all for the idea, pushing for it behind the scenes. 

Catch is that some of Perdén's followers are in opposition. They oppose the 
contract as dangerous to Argentine independence, putting the country in hock to 
U.S. corporations. That's the way Perén himself used to talk. He doesn't now, 
but his followers haven't caught up with him, can't seem to unlearn the old line. 











>> A question of Government-in-industry is involved, too. 

Under Government operation, it has taken Argentina 40 years to bring 2,500 
wells into production. But the need, if Argentina is to become self-sufficient 
in oil in the next 10 years, is to bring in 16,000 additional producing wells, 
at a cost of around a billion dollars. Buenos Aires businessmen want U.S. 
firms to take on the job. They're convinced Perén's Government can't do it. 

First, it's up to Peron, in addition to putting down revolts, to wean his 
followers away from some of the ideas he taught them a few years ago. 
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“Railroad builders!” you say... 


“Aren’t those men setting steel and pouring 
concrete? 


“Isn’t that a silo of some sort?” 


Correct you are. This crew is actively adding 
30% to the grain elevators, in WM’s Port Cov- 
ington Terminal. That provides a total capacity 
of 5,000,000 bushels . . . largest in the Port of 
Baltimore. 


Those men, like a small army of other work- 
men, are busy enlarging and expanding Western 
Maryland facilities. They’re working to keep up 
with the pressure of traffic that flows from the 
East, the North, the West and South into the 
thriving Port of Baltimore for shipment overseas. 


Railroad Builders...” 
on the WESTERN MARYLAND 


Across a few hundred feet of water, you’ll soon 
see more men at work. Adding to wharfs, docks, 
warehouse areas ...to yard facilities and berthing 
space ... adding to Western Maryland’s ability 
to serve shippers. From the grain states. From 
manufacturing areas. And from the rich coal min- 
ing and mineral regions. Trainload after trainload 
flows through the Port of Baltimore to markets all 
over the world. 


If you’re looking for ever better rail service — 
export, import or domestic — it will pay you to 
route via 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Short Cut for Fast Freight 











wondenful 
MUG 
hoa evengthing! 


Something old . . . old as a 
temple built by a vanished 
culture. Something new...new 
as Mexico's dramatic 
skyscrapers. So many things 
wonderful . . . especially how 
little it costs to vacation in 

this exciting, foreign country 
just south of the border! 


See your travel agent or 
THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


New York « Chicago «+ Los Angeles « San Antonio 
San Diego « Houston « New Orleans + Miami 











For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON'S 


FOR 17 WEEKS. sonny 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
3arron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- 
sight ... the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ... the perspective you 


must have to anticipate trends and grasp | 


profitable investment opportunities . . . the 
knowledge of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
gives you money-making, protective in- 
formation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check; or tell us to bill you. 
Address: Barron’s, 40 New St., New York 4, 
i. Bi USN-923 
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Look over the advertise- 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of businesses 
find it advantageous to 
advertise in “U.S. News 
& World Report.” Ask 
your advertising agency 
for their facts on how 
the “magazine of essen- 
tial news” fits into your 
own advertising program. 


Serve — 
The Great 
Champagne 
of France 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK 














SAVE WITH 
SAFETY... 
YOUR MONEY 
EARNS MORE 


ACCOUNTS 
INSURED to $10,000 





Get our FREE LIST of Federal INSURED Savings 
Associations paying 31.% current dividend. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila-Balto Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST ST., PHILA. 2, PA. 








NEWS-LINES 


WHAT YOU 
AS A BUSINESSMAN 


CAN and CANNOT DO 


as a result of recent court 
and administrative decisions 





YOU CAN, as a defense contractor 

or subcontractor whose fiscal year 
ended in 1954, wait till September 30 
to file the commercial-service report re- 
quired by the Renegotiation Act. This 
deadline is announced by the Renegotia- 
tion Board. Financial statements must 
accompany the reports, unless sent in 
previously. 


x * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Bureau of 

Foreign Commerce for a license to 
export certain instruments and equip- 
ment used in atomic-energy research 
and production. BFC takes over this 
export-licensing job from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


¥* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a freight- 

shipping service, avoid paying a 
transportation tax on the amount that 
you pay a railroad or truck line to haul 
back goods from a point to which they 
were sent by mistake. The Internal 
Revenue Service rules that this is mere- 
ly a settlement between shipping agen- 
cies and is not subject to the transporta- 
tion tax. 


* * x 


MZ YOu CAN count on an end to this 

country’s import quotas for oats and 
barley on September 30. The President 
reports that he is not asking the Tariff 
Commission to investigate whether there 
is any need for extending these quotas 
beyond that expiration date. Imports of 
the two grains have been running below 
established quotas. 


* * * 


FZ YOU CAN look for the Government 

to continue the present incentive 
prices for wool and mohair in the 1956 
marketing year. The Department of Agri- 
culture announces that the incentive 
prices will remain at 62 cents a pound 
for shorn wool and 70 cents a pound for 
mohair for the marketing year starting 
next April 1. 


* a ~ 


Eg YOU CANNOT expect the National 

Labor Relations Board to hold a 
decertification election in your plant if 
your State labor board or some other 
“responsible” State agency has conducted 
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a representation election within the last 
year. NLRB decides that the Taft-Hart- 
ley ban on more than one election in a 
bargaining unit in one year takes into 
account elections held by State agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally call your em- 

ployes to your office, individually or 
in small groups, and urge them to vote 
against a union in a collective-bargain- 
ing election. The Labor Board finds 
that such an action interfered with an 
election, in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
law, even if the employer’s remarks were 
not coercive or threatening. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect a farmers’ 

marketing co-operative to keep its 
tax-exempt standing if it purchases in- 
surance policies on its members’ lives. 
The Internal Revenue Service rules that 
such use of its funds deprives the co-op 
of its tax-free status. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, on behalf of a cor- 

poration, take an income tax de- 
duction for the cost of obtaining release 
of an option on property to which the 
company needed clear title in order to 
complete a reorganization. The Internal 
Revenue Service says that this payment 
is an additional cost of the property 
rather than a deductible expense. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT send certain techni- 

cal data to Communist-controlled 
countries without getting an export li- 
cense from the Commerce Department. 
In easing restrictions on sending such 
information to “friendly? nations, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce explains 
that licenses still are required for some 
destinations. 


~ * * 


YOU CANNOT disregard the Wage- 
Hour law for your employes operat- 
ing a mess hall and bunkhouse for work- 
ers in a mine at an isolated location. 
These employes are covered by the law, 
according to a court of appeals. 


* *” x 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your em- 

ployes that they will “be sorry” that 
they signed union cards and that you 
are going to get rid of ringleaders of 
the union. NLRB finds this violates the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
te facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wor.tp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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“DR. LIVINGSTONE 
| PRE 


the year when the world was 


thrilled by the news that Stanley’s African expedition had 
found Dr. Livingstone. And that was the year, now 84 
years ago, that young Gilbert Harrington formed an 
American arms manufacturing firm. 

Just as the Stanley-Livingstone event 
is part of world history, the H & R plant has played a 
very distinct role in America’s past . . . and becomes 
increasingly important to its future. The only arms 
manufacturer to receive the Army-Navy “E”’ five times 
in World War II, and which has been entrusted with the 
vital assignments of: 


Manufacturing the U. S. Rifle Cal. 30 M 1 (Garand) 


Conducting engineering and production studies on the new 
T-48 rifle, under consideration for the standard NATO weapon 


Design, development and production of the M4 and M6 
Air Force Survival Weapons 


QUALITY SHOTGUNS, RIFLES, AND REVOLVERS SINCE 1871 





Harrington & Richardson, Inc. 











Canadian Plant and Sales Office: H. & R. Arms Co., 
320 Park Avenue, Worcester 10, Massachusetts | utd., st. Lambert Montreal 23, P. Q., Canada 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor, The news pages are written by other steff members independently of these editorial views.) 


BOOM OR STABILITY? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


 ppemreaati THERE IS a period of stability, a tendency 
arises to ask apprehensively how long the “boom” 
will last—as if normal conditions, when achieved, are 
really too good to be true. 

Today the business of the nation is “booming.” Many 
factors have contributed to it—not the least of which 
is a genuine confidence that the forces of confiscation, 
the forces of over-regulation and the forces of govern- 
ment ownership have been held in check. 

Confidence is essential to business planning. It can 
be frustrated by threats of interference with the natu- 
ral progress of the economy. 

Regulation is necessary, of course, when excesses 
occur. The Government, irrespective of party, has 
found that public opinion demands correction when- 
ever economic power is abused by collective groups of 
individuals or corporations. 

While political intervention in the economic life of 
the country to correct misuse of power is accepted gen- 
erally as in the public interest, political interference 
with economic laws can be disastrous, especially when 
it is generated by pressure groups for selfish purposes. 

Today interference with business expansion is at a 
minimum. While the Government rightly enforces 
anti-trust laws and applies its police power to unfair 
trade practices, there is a climate of reassurance be- 
cause the Eisenhower Administration has repeatedly 
acted in ways that beget confidence. Prominent in this 
is the prudent management of fiscal affairs. 


What America is experiencing today is an Ei- 
senhower “boom.” It demonstrates that America need 
not be engaged in a war to maintain prosperity. 

But the stakes in a continuance of prosperity are 
higher than they have ever been. 

A labor-union monopoly, for instance, can force the 
cost of production above the point where the con- 
sumers will buy. 

A business monopoly can raise the price level to a 
prohibitive point and risk a curtailment of demand. 

A government monopoly on credit can tighten the 
borrowing mechanism and, by unwise policies, throw 
the whole economic system out of gear. 

It often is asserted that we have or should have a 
“managed economy.” While some segments are regulat- 
ed, the biggest single factor in business expansion— 
the growth of population—happily is unregulated. 

As population in America increases, with a demand 
for more of everything, so does it increase everywhere 
else in the world, too. The demand for American prod- 


ucts continues to grow. Yet the high cost of trans- 
portation and the chaotic condition of currency ex- 
change makes it impossible to move our agricultural 
surpluses, for example, into areas where they can be 
absorbed. Hence, our own farm income is declining. 

With all the lofty talk about international coopera- 
tion to utilize atomic energy, it is a sad commentary 
on our present situation that governments around the 
globe seem to lack the ingenuity to invent methods and 
systems to promote bilateral or triangular or even 
quadrangular trade in surpluses. Today the protective 
principle is as strongly entrenched in Europe as it is 
in America—each economy feels that it must protect 
its own minorities. Granted that this is essential, it re- 
mains possible nevertheless for an enlarged trade to be 
channeled into areas where it is needed. International 
trade deals on a worldwide scale have never been 
attempted except in wartime. 

Our “boom” today is related primarily to interna- 
tional factors, particularly armament expenditures. 
These constitute an underpinning everywhere, but they 
must inevitably be supplanted in large part some day 
by more productive enterprises. 

While this is logical, however, it must not be done 
suddenly or sharply. The dangers of deflation are as 
prevalent at present as the dangers of inflation. 


The current “boom” has a sound basis. It could 
conceivably last over a period of many years. But the 
biggest single factor that can upset it is unwise action 
by Congress and the Executive in national and inter- 
national policies. That’s why the 1956 election will 
be the most important since 1920, when we first moved 
into an enlarged economy in peacetime. 

It will be an election important to the maintenance 
of economic stability. 

How encouraging, therefore, it would be if both po- 
litical parties were to pledge themselves to adhere 
firmly to the principle which Jefferson proclaimed— 
that the best government is the government that gov- 
erns the least. This means an opportunity for max- 
imum reward for the individual, the entrepreneur, the 
investor and he who labors in farm or factory. 

The American economic system is functioning very 
effectively today because it enjoys freedom from gov- 
ernmental harassment, freedom from government com- 
petition and freedom from governmental policies that 
the State Socialists—-the twin brothers of the Commu- 
nists—would foist on free America if they could get 
control once more of the governing power in America. 
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save us $51,200 a year... 


YEARS OF 
FOOT COMFORT 
SERVICE 


return 109% annually on our investment!”’ 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., INC., Chicago 


“World's largest producer of foot appliances & remedies.” 


“National machines throughout our com- 
pany save us $51,200 annually. This sav- 
ing more than repays their cost every year 
—an annual return of 109% on invest- 
ment. 

“Nationals aid us in effective managerial 
control over our expansion. National ac- 
counting machines handle payroll, govern- 
ment reporting, expenses distribution, ac- 
counts payable and other accounting in 
connection with our ten factories. National 
Cash Registers in our Dr. Scholl Foot 
Comfort Shops control transactions, speed 


service and analyze important sales in- 
formation. 

“Our Nationals save time, simplify oper- 
ator training, and produce better work 
with less effort. The ability to produce an 
ever-increasing volume of work to meet 
a fixed schedule — without increased cost 
— is also important to us.” 


TU. 


President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


977 OFFICES IN 


94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save and why your operators 
will he happier. (See yellow pages 
of vour phone book, or write to 
National, Dayton 9, Ohio.) 
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New magic ingredients come from oil and gas 


Giant young petrochemical industry 
feeds on borrowed dollars 


re 


With petrochemicals, derived from 
crude oil and natural gas, scientists 
can now make practically anything 
man needs... from baby clothes to 
evening gowns, vitamins to anti- 
freeze, toys to tooth fillings, paints 
to food flavorings, and anesthetics 
to insecticides. 

It took money and credit in large 
amounts, coupled with scientific 
know-how, for the petrochemical in- 
dustry to reach its present stature. 
With this financing went expert 
counsel on money management and 
fiscal programing, so necessary when 
building a young, pioneering in- 
dustry. 

A good deal of this money and 
guidance came from The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. With 
resources of about $7 billion and cap- 
ital funds in excess of $550,000,000, 


the Bank has been able to supply the 
substantial credit needed for petro- 
chemical development. Today the 
Bank finances new plant construc- 
tion and expansion through term 
loans .. . and extends short-term 
credit to supplement working capital. 

Having played a big role in the 
development of the parent industries 
—oil, natural gas, and chemicals— 
First National City bankers are in 
an especially good position to assist 
“petrochem” men in planning sound 
capital programs. And through our 
world-wide network of 59 Overseas 
Branches, 73 Domestic Branches, 
and 3,500 correspondents in this 


country and abroad, the Bank helps 
petrochemical manufacturers 
develop trade outlets... finance 
movement of goods...and obtain 
up-to-date information on foreign 
exchange, import and export con- 
trols and marketing procedures. 

Whatever your business, when you 
need the services of a commercial 
bank, you will find our 143 years of 
experience, our resourceful, imagi- 
native staff, and our fast, efficient 
service important reasons for making 
us your banker. 


For all the advantages of having a 
banker instead of just a bank ac- 
count, consult: 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


First in Worid Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





